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AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE subject of this paper was assigned to me.” If I understand 
correctly the idea in the mind of those who worded it, it is not 
intended that I should discuss authority in the Christian religion. 
Were that the subject, I should dwell chiefly on what has been 
called “the authority of a winsome and persuasive personality”, 
Jesus Christ, and the authority with which that very personality 
invests the sacred records known as the Bible, and both of these 
as they have made their appeal to the needs and the aspirations of 
men, fitting into them as does a key into a lock. The subject as- 
signed to me however goes back of the Christian religion and deals 
with religion in its more universal aspects. I take it that what I 
am to keep in mind in this discussion is that religion itself has been 
called into question in our day, being regarded either as an illusion 
or as a superstition, which in our day deserves to be thrown into 
the discard. We may take Bertrand Russell as one representa- 
tive of those who hold this view. He says: 


I am myself a dissenter from all known religons, and I hope that every kind 
of religious belief will die out. I do not believe that, on the balance, re- 
ligious belief has been a force for good. Although I am prepared to admit 
that in certain times and places it has had some good effects, I regard it as 
belonging to the infancy of human reason, and to a stage of development 
which we are now outgrowing.” 


1 A paper read before the Harrisburg Ministerial Association, 
2 Sceptical Essays, pp. 149, 150. 
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I believe for the Christian minister there is no more vital question 
than that of the permanent validity of religion in the life of man. 
The Christian religion can maintain itself only as the fundamental 
postulates on which all religion is based are shown to be worthy 
of belief. If these are reasonable, it should not be difficult to show 
that the Christian religion is best suited to meet man’s religious 
needs—at their purest and loftiest—and therefore commends itself 
by its intrinsic excellence as having supreme authority. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


In attempting, then, to discuss this foundational question of 
authority in religion, it may lead to clarity if we first attempt to 
define terms. John Morley spoke of a thousand definitions of 
religion. If there are a thousand, it only shows after all what a 
living thing religion is. I shall not weary you with definitions but 
only give what I believe is most characteristic of all religions— 
the acknowledgment of the sacred or holy and a striving for ad- 
justment of ourselves and the social order to it. Iam led to dwell 
on this side of religion because it is the side that is common to the 
most primitive forms of it and the most advanced, those that are 
most vague and those most clearly defined. 

Then the other word that needs a distinct connotation is the 
word authority. Sabatier wrote a book on “Religions of Au- 
thority and Religions of the Spirit”. I can see his purpose in the 
title. It is to distinguish those who make religion to rest on the 
authority of pope, council or formulated dogmas and those who 
make it to rest on the spiritual appeal that it makes to the heart of 
men. But I confess I do not like the word authority to be mo- 
nopolized by those who seek for it more exclusively in the exter- 
nal. We read of our Lord, who set himself against the authority 
of a hierarchy as few have ever done, that he spake with authority 
and not as the scribes. May we not venture the assertion that the 
truest kind of authority is found in the religions of the spirit? 
And here we need to guard even against a certain kind of logical 
authority, which may in a way be regarded as akin to the spiritual, 
that sets itself up as sole arbiter of that to which man must submit. 
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I refer to what have been called necessary truths: those that reason 
must accept or else be regarded as irrational. The older apologetic 
with its logical syllogisms tried to found religion on such a basis— 
ontological, cosmological, teleological—and when Kant showed 
that none of these, however valuable they may be as grounds for 
inferences, can compel us to believe in God as a logical necessity, 
there was inaugurated the age of scepticism due in part at least to 
a defect in the authority on which religion had been made to rest. 
And let it be noted that reliance on that kind of authority leads 
after all to a very barren result—to a First Cause, an intelligent 
purpose but not to a heavenly Father. Bishop Butler long ago 
showed that probability is the guide to life. The same thought 
appears in certain types of mystical literature in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in different words. The mystics of that 
time love to speak of a thing as being “veriorem ac amabilorem”, 
“truer and more lovely”’.’ 

And here again it is to be noted that whether or not such au- 
thority avails to produce conviction depends on what we ourselves 
are. There is no truer expression of this than Jesus’ statement 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God”. Harmony 
of sound or color does not persuade the man who is deaf or color 
blind. There is even needed a friendly attitude if there is to be 
understanding. Things of the spirit can only thus be known— 
they are spiritually discerned. It is not only so with religion but 
with all higher values. “Because he has surrendered himself to it, 
united with it, the patriot knows his country, the artist knows the 
subject of his art, the lover his beloved, the saint His God, in a 
manner which is inconceivable as well as unattainable by the 
looker-on.’”* 


AUTHORITY NOT TO BE BASED ON RECORDS 


Having premised so much, let us in the first place notice that 
authority in religion can not be made to rest on a record in and by 
itself. It is a question whether it ever did rest on a record apart 


3 See Bremond’s Religious Thought in France, Vol. I, p. 72. 
4 Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, p. 4. 
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from the fact that the record itself was believed to contain that 
which marks it as the truth. One may cite belief in such a record 
in its extreme form by the veneration of the Moslem for the Quran. 
True to the Deistic standpoint of Islam, a standpoint that accords 
to a large extent with that of the Old Testament, the words of the 
Quran are believed to have been given by the Angel Gabriel, and 
Mohammed was only the amanuensis who wrote them down. And 
yet even here we are pointed to the beauty of the Arabic used in the 
Quran as being the attestation that these could not be the words 
of aman. There is the evidence of beauty then that serves to at- 
test its divine character. The Hindu has a different view of his 
Vedas. The approach here is rather from the side of what we 
may call man’s discovery of God. God’s word—Sriti—is that 
which is heard. The view of the Hindu is that the Vedas are an 
eternal voice. Only men need to have sensitized souls in order to 
be able to catch up the sounds (cf. Ps. 19:2, 3). These are the 
Rishis—seers—who are believed to have heard and then orally 
transmitted the Vedas. When one comes into contact with these 
and other beliefs in authoritative records and wants to meet them, 
it is evident that he needs more than the fact that the Scriptures 
are authoritative, venerable though these Scriptures may be. Au- 
thority must be looked for in the truth that the Scriptures con- 
tain—a fact that the Reformers recognized when they, along with 
their acceptance of the Scriptures, insisted on the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum as needed to apprehend the truth.” Back 
of the record is the life of fellowship with God which the Scrip- 
tures record. And the way to this fellowship can be learned from 
the records by those who share their attitude. “In the supreme 
experience of fellowship with God, man is conscious of himself 
and of Him, but of himself as surrendered to God, whose au- 
thority is His nature, and whose nature is Love.”*® It is on the 
fact that ‘Thy word is truth’ (Jn. 17:17) that the authority of 
sacred writings must be based. 


5 Calvin’s Institutes 1:8; Westminster Confession 1:vi. 
6 H. Wheeler Robinson, Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, p. 106; see also 
Dodd’s Authority of the Bible, concluding chapter. 
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AUTHORITY RESTS ON TRUTH 


The question then that we have to face is, Does religion rest 
on truth? In other words, the question of authority in religion is 
that of truth in religion. It brings us to the difficult question, 
What is truth? Is it made more difficult because we try to answer 
it by some abstract thing known as truth, which, like all abstrac- 
tions, can not be shown to have any real existence, instead of look- 
ing for it in the concrete facts of life. When we try to answer 
the question, What is truth, from the concrete we feel confident 
that we know certain things about ourselves, about others, about 
society, about the universe, about the good and the beautiful. We 
go beyond a mere knowing of facts to interpretation and this is 
true in every phase of our knowing processes. And in interpret- 
ing, that which gives coherence, which shows purpose, which makes 
for the largest harmony and unity—these are marks of truth in 
every sphere of thought. One further fact needs to be stressed 
and that is that that which has come to men in dim outline but has 
had the possibility of maintaining itself, becoming clearer as 
knowledge has grown vaster—this bears the mark of truth and yet 
at the same time admits of a never-ending progress. Perfection 
is to be looked for along this line and not in some rigidly fixed 
verities. 

The question we are to consider then is, Does religion come 
to us in concrete form with such of the marks of truth indicated, 
including inferences and interpretations, as will justify us as think- 
ing beings to regulate our lives in accordance with its fundamental 
and essential beliefs? 


RELIGION NORMAL TO MAN 


In trying to answer this question we may well begin with the 
well-attested fact that religion is normal to man. Man is in- 
curably religious. It is only among the sophisticated that pro- 
fessed atheists are to be found. And, let it be added, that it is 
exceedingly difficult for them to maintain consistent atheism. 
Those who depart from the theism accepted by the unsophisticated 
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soon find themselves slipping into something, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a force that yet is not totally blind, a law of progress 
named emergent evolution, or some abstract word such as humanity 
or love, integration or creative process, law, karma, tao—or other 
abstraction spelled, it may be, with a capital letter which is made 
a substitute for what men everywhere recognize as God. A quota- 
tion from J. S. Haldane may here be permitted: 


We are still living in an age which I think our successors will some day look 
back upon with curiosity and wonder as an age characterized especially by 
physical realism—an age strangely blind in some, by no means all, respects to 
what will then appear as outstanding spiritual reality, and concealing this 
behind scientific abstractions which it had taken for representations of reality 
and proceeded to bow down before, though they were only its own creations. 
In this respect I think our age will be regarded as an idolatrous one, although 
our idols are of a different kind from those of relatively uncivilized people.’ 


It is but fair to state that in this idolatry to physical realism Hal- 
dane includes theologians as well as other thinkers. This fact of 
the universality of religion—a universality from which it would 
seem man can not get away even if he wants to, is justly regarded 
as pointing to the fact that religion is normal to man. 

This fact that religion is normal to man has been accounted 
for in various ways. There is of course the old reason for it given 
by Lucretius that fear makes gods. Santayana uses an expression 


7 The Philosophical Basis of Biology, pp. 105, 106. 
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that Rufus Jones dwells on at length to account for, and give 
ground for, belief that there is a God, which he calls “the soul’s 
invincible surmise’. 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save that one faith deciphered in the skies ; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.® 


This is really Otto’s thesis in his /dea of the Holy and in his 
more recent Philosophy of Religion. In the latter one may be 
somewhat disappointed that he gives us in reality, instead of a 
philosophy of his own, only an elaboration or condensation of the 
philosophy of Jacob Friedrich Fries (1773-1843). Instead of the 
Invincible Surmise of Santayana he uses the word Ahnung 
which is defined as “a conviction originating in the feelings, with- 
out any definite conception, of the reality of the supra-sensual, 
which gives us a reflection of the real existence of things in their 
phenomena, and brings us to their eternal meaning and purposeful 
connection, in Nature’s sublimity and beauty.”® The poet Goethe 
here may be guide: 


Unlocked the spirit-world doth lie 

Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead! 

Up, scholar! lave with courage high, 

Thy earthly breast in morning red—Tr. by Swanvick. 


8 Sonnet III in Sonnets and Other Verses, quoted from Rufus Jones’ Pathways to 
the Reality of God, p. 7. 
9 From Translator’s Notes, p. 11, Otto’s Philosophy of Religion. 
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One is reminded of Francis Thompson’s “In No Strange 
Land”: 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 
Not where the wheeling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The standpoint of Fries, followed by Otto, is that in life itself 
the idea of God is found to emerge in moods, impulses, strange and 
obscure ideas and this root knowledge forces its way through as 
Ahnung, man’s deepest need and longing (p. 135). It is akin 
to what Plato called ‘anamnesis’-— something that seems to be 
brought to remembrance to the soul; and to the well-known words 
of Augustine: “Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Thee.” This is the numinous of which 
Otto speaks in his [dea of the Holy, something normal that one can 
get away from as little as he can get away from reason itself, that 
produces in man the feeling of awe and reverence which is the root 
of religion in the soul. It is significant that one working from an 
altogether different side should come to a similar conclusion. I 
refer to Einstein who says: 


The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art and science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder and to stand wrapt in awe is as good as 
dead; his eyes are closed. This insight into the mystery of life, coupled 
though it be with fear, has also given rise to religion. To know that what is im- 
penetrable to us really exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and 
the most radiant beauty which our dull faculties can comprehend only in their 
most primitive forms—this knowledge, this feeling, is at the center of true 
religiousness.”° 


Whether we call this the soul’s invincible surmise or Ahnung 
or, as does Dr. C. F. Sanders, in his Taproot of Religion, Aspi- 


10 Living Philosophies, p. 6. 
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ration and Inspiration, just as real in personality as is the law of 
gravitation in the physical universe: they all are attempts to give 
expression to the fact that religion is normal to man. We have 
moved away from the idea of innate ideas, even from what used 
to be connoted by intuitive knowledge, as a kind of immediate see- 
ing of truth. We are moving, it would seem, in the direction of 
what is, I believe, a truer view, the impress that is made by the 
whole of the environment in which we are on our whole selves. 
This is the newer kind of mysticism whereby we are brought into 
touch with ultimate Reality. But is it after allso new? Do we 
not have it expressed by Paul nearly 2000 years ago: “For the in- 
visible things of him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity” (Rom. 1:20)? 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION CONFIRMED BY MAN’S VALUES 


Let us now proceed from the predominantly intellectual path- 
way to God to that which goes along the line of man’s values and 
especially his moral values. Ever since the time of Kant, those 
who have thought on the high matters of religion, God, freedom 
and immortality, have found their chief support for these in the 
sphere of the ethical. Though recent thinkers do not by any 
means adopt Kant’s dualism of thought—the pure and practical 
reason—it is interesting to see how recent discussions are em- 
phasizing the argument of Kant drawn from practical reason. I 
have in mind now chiefly such works as A. E. Taylor’s Faith of a 
Moralist, John Baillie’s Interpretation of Religion, John Oman’s 
The Natural and the Supernatural and J. E. Turner’s The Revela- 
tion of Deity. What all these, and others, stress is that if we are to 
know Reality, we dare not limit our view to that which zs, but must 
take into chief account man’s convictions of that which ought to be 
—his strivings yet unrealized, the teleology, the far off event to- 
wards which the whole creation moves, the entelechies, the power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, man’s ideals which are 
never entirely realized, the quest for the good life in a good world, 
etc. We are in an order that is incomplete. To limit ourselves 
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to what is and leave out of account this inescapable sense that man 
has of what ought to be would be like judging of a work of art 
while it is still unfinished, a building when we see little but the 
scaffolding, a child without the. potentialities embodied in it, the 
body without taking into account the spirit. Let me here give a 
succinct statement of this argument as stated-by John Baillie: 


What faith, when squarely interrogated, seems centrally to insist upon is 
that in our consciousness of duty, or of ultimate values, there is contained an 
authentic intimation of the nature of the system to which we belong. . . . If 
I am right in feeling that it is absolutely demanded of me that I be pure in 
heart, and just and honorable in all my dealings, then can this mean less than 
that reality demands these things of me? And if reality demands these things 
of me, then reality must be interested in moral value; it must be on the side 
of the good and against the unworthy and the evil. But that is to say that it 
is moral Being itself, not indifferent to moral distinctions but on the con- 
trary supremely sensitive to them, and really caring whether good or evil 
prevails. The ultimate reality must thus be One who loves the Good.** 


A. E. Taylor puts it briefly in a sentence when he states that “the 
rule to look ‘not to what I am but to what I shall be’ of itself ex- 
pands into the rule of looking not to myself, but to Him from 
whom what I shall be must come. Werde der du bist is but an 
imperfect transcription of the older maxim, éxov 64 (follow 
God).”** Or, as he expresses it in greater detail, 


The moral life, adequately conceived, is a life of unremitting endurances and 
sacrifices which go beyond anything that would be demanded by loyalty to 
our personal attachments to fellow-men, and may, at any moment, require 
the sacrifice of the most intimate of these attachments to a higher loyalty. 
Can this supreme loyalty be felt towards any object but one with which we 
stand in a personal relation more intimate than any that could come into com- 
petition with it? Can it be demanded, and, if demanded, is it likely to be 
displayed? To my own mind the answer is clear. The supreme endurances 
and surrenders can be made, but they can only be made by love, and who can 
really love a code or a system of institutions? Who could love the Cate- 
gorical Imperative or the Code Napoleon, or the perfected social organization 
of the future? The more patent it is that it may be a good man’s duty not 


11 Interpretation of Religion, p. 352. 
12 The Faith of a Moralist, Series One, p. 162. 
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to let love of friend, or mistress, or wife, or mother, be the paramount and 
final influence in all his choices, the more patent also, it seems to me, that 
this final motive must be found in another and a supreme love, and that such 
a love, like all loves, must have its real personal object. Thus, once more, 
I find myself forced back on the conclusion that to be truly itself, the moral 
life must have as its last motive love to God, and so become transfigured into 
the life of religious faith and devotion** 


And John Oman speaks in a similar way about the onward 
push to the higher, to all fulness of reality. Here it is not only 
that man has aspirations but that there is a something that binds 
him to follow his aspirations. Then, too, the prevailing belief in 
our day in evolution not only reinforces such an obligation but 
also supports the view that we by the very nature of the order in 
which we live are destined to reach such a goal. This needs to be 
coupled with a world-view now much to the fore in a certain 
movement in German thought. It is the Ich-Du philosophical out- 
look. Stated without technicalities, it is that the J is not isolated 
but stands in inseparable relation to that which is not itself, the 
You. Were there not that in the universe outside of man, that 
which influences him, to which he makes response, the J could not 
be even the J. It needs the You to complete it, and even more, it 
needs the You in perfection, which leads, in the minds of those who 
admit its force, to what may be called a new Philosophy based on 
xerotos xdpr0¢, the Lordship of Jesus Christ.* 


A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE TRUTH OF RELIGION 


But let us proceed, in the third place from this moral pathway 
to God, to that which makes a special appeal to our American mind, 
the pragmatic, the experimental, the way religion has worked and 
is working in the life of the world, of the social order and of the 
individual. 

And, at the outset of this part of the discussion, let it be 
frankly admitted that religion has not always proven itself useful. 
Neither, it ought to be remembered, has civilization, nor art, nor 


13 Op. cit., p. 209. 
14 See Ph. Kohnstaum, Cc.D., in International Review of Missions, Vol. xx 
(Apr. 1930), pp. 161 ff; 321 ff. 
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democracy, not in fact anything that has been entrusted to sinful 
men. God’s best gifts can be and have been perverted and made 
to serve selfish ends. Religion is no exception but it is exceptional 
in this that it always at its best carries within itself resources that 
make possible a reformation of its abuses and progress towards an 
ever-expanding but never fully attained good. ~ 

In considering the practical value of religion we may begin 
with history, which Dr. Albert C. Knudson has well called the 
battleground on which man’s theories are tested. It is encouraging 
to the theist to notice that the values of religion are as a rule ac- 
knowledged by anthropologists and sociologists, as, also by psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, and that even by those who imagine 
that these values may now be secured and conserved in what they 
regard as a more scientific way. At present when life’s sanctions 
are no longer regarded as given from above, but worked out by 
immanent forces, which theists call an Immanent God, through 
man from below, by the method of trial and error, one may well 
hesitate to follow this trend and believe that it would not be wise 
to jettison what has proved of permanent value through the ages 
for something that only promises to pass on those values; especially 
so after reading the gloomy outlook for the world that the brilliant 
author of The Scientific Outlook has painted for us: 


In such a world, though there may be pleasure, there will be no joy. 
The result will be a type of displaying the usual characteristics of vigorous 
ascetics. They will be harsh and unbending, tending towards cruelty in their 
ideals and their readiness to consider that the infliction of pain is necessary 
for the public good. I do not imagine that pain will be much inflicted as 
punishment for sin, since no sin will be recognized except insubordination 
and failure to carry out the purposes of the State. It is more probable that 
the sadistic impulses which the asceticism will generate will find their outlet 
in scientific experiment. The advancement of knowledge will be held to 
justify much torture of individuals by surgeons, biochemists, and experi- 
mental psychologists. As time goes on the amount of added knowledge re- 
quired to justify a given amount of pain will diminish, and the number of 
governors attracted to the kinds of research necessitating cruel experiments 
will increase. Just as the sun worship of the Aztecs demanded the painful 
death of thousands of human beings annually, so the new scientific religion 
will demand its holocausts of sacred victims. Gradually the world will grow 
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more dark and more terrible. Strange perversions of instinct will first lurk 
in the dark corners and then gradually overwhelm the men in high places. 
Sadistic pleasures will not suffer the moral condemnation that will be meted 
out to the softer joys, since, like the persecutions of the Inquisition, they will 
be found in harmony with the prevailing asceticism. In the end such a sys- 
tem must break down either in an orgy of bloodshed or in the rediscovery of 
joy. 

Such at least is the only ray of hope to lighten the darkness of these 
visions of Cassandra, but perhaps in permitting this ray of hope we have 
allowed ourselves to yield to a foolish optimism. Perhaps by means of in- 
jections and drugs and chemicals the population could be induced to bear 
whatever its scientific masters may decide to be for its good. New forms 
of drunkenness involving no subsequent headache may be discovered, and 
new forms of intoxication may be invented so delicious that for their sakes 
men are willing to pass their sober hours in misery. All these are possi- 
bilities in a world governed by knowledge without love, and power without 
delight. The man drunk with power is destitute of wisdom, and so long as 
he rules the world, the world will be a place devoid of beauty and joy (The 
Scientific Otulook, pp. 258-9). 


One would rather join in the hope of Sir Oliver Lodge that 
man shall not be able to unharness the force of the atom until he 
has sufficient spiritual power not to use it for selfish purposes and 
for purposes of destruction. And for such power—whither can 
man even now look but to the forces of true religion; for, it is still 
true, that knowledge puffs up but love builds up (I Cor. 8:1). 
That religion has been such a constructive force has been recog- 
nized by sociologists of the school of Durkheim who would indeed 
concentrate attention-on this as the chief element in religion as is 
shown in the definition of it as the conservation of social values; 
and by philosophies such as that of John Oman who regards the 
recognition of the sacred and the sanctions that result from it as 
the source of all true progress. Let it be recognized that in this 
recognition of the sacred there also is progress from what now 
may appear to us as unreasonable inhibitions imposed by primitive 
tabus to the gathering up of all man’s highest conceptions of 
beauty, goodness, truth and grace in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ who can be best described as Holy Love. 

I know of no finer expression of the value of religion in his- 
tory than that given by the historian-philosopher, Dr. Fairbairn: 
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This absorption of the primitive man in religion is no mere accident; on 
the contrary it means that the nascent mind in him feels its kinship with the 
divine, gropes after it, and the more it gropes rises the higher in its manhood ; 
and that it can only begin freely and intelligently to handle matter when it 
has in some measure clarified its outlook towards spirit. But if we desire 
to see how little the increase of intercourse with material things signifies any 
growth out of religion, we have only to turn our eyes on the peoples who can 
boast an historical and ordered being. Let us go back to our most ancient 
civilization, unbury the temples of Egypt, disinter her cities, rifle her tombs, 
unswathe her mummies, and read her hieroglyphs; and what do we find? 
That the thing that made her the mother of the arts, that bade her build her 
pyramids and her temples, that forced her to preserve her dead that the dis- 
embodied soul might on its return find again its ancient home, was belief: 
faith in the life that never died—her religion. Or let us take the greatest 
nation of merchants the world has ever known, the men who first learned 
how to navigate the pathless sea, to colonize for commerce, to weave the 
mysterious signs of the alphabet into written speech; and how do we trace 
their wanderings in search of gain? By the votive tablets which the Phoeni- 
cian everywhere set up and left behind in the praise of his gods. Or let us 
move eastward till we enter the old Mesopotamian valley, dig into its shape- 
less and melancholy mounds and dig out its winged bull or its man-headed 
lion, discover and decipher its cuneiform inscriptions; and there read the 
history of its wars, the ambitions and the achievements of its kings, the myths 
and the legends of its people; and what have we discovered? That the thing 
all lived by and lived for was religion; kings ruled by favour of the gods, 
and delighted in the victories that did them honour. Or let us go further 
eastward till we reach India, and what is the idea that there penetrates every- 
thing, that fills all nature, that builds up and organizes all society, but the 
idea of an omnipresent Deity, who, though impersonal, is yet impersonated in 
all things, the bosom out of which all came, and into which all return? Let 
us move still eastward till we come to China, and there we find man held in 
the lean yet iron fingers of his dead ancestors; but all his ancestors—with the 
spirits that fill the heaven above, and people the earth below—speak to him 
of one thing—the religion which the people did not make, but which has made 
the people. And if we think that by returning to the saner West and investi- 
gating its sanest and sunniest peoples we may escape from this all-environing 
belief, what do we find? That the poetry, the art, the philosophy of Greece 
live and move and have their being in its religion; and without it these could 
not have been either what they were to the Greeks or what they are to us. 
And did not Rome conceive her Empire to be so much the creation of the 
religious idea that her emperors came to be honoured as deities? The gods 
built and ruled the city, and the city achieved her greatness by the favour of 
the gods; nay, she was herself imperial and eternal because she was divine. 
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And what does this ubiquity of religion, with its all-penetrative and com- 
manding action, mean? Not simply that man possesses it, but that it possesses 
man, and is the mother of all his order, all his arts, and all his architectonic 
ideas. Till religion, therefore, is explained he is inexplicable, and only as it 
is purified and strengthened can he be made perfect (Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion, pp. 190-192). 


Let us move on however from history and the past to the 
corporate and individual life of the present and consider how re- 
ligion—and, as far as we see, there is no substitute for it—is 
needed by man now for his own highest self-realization, his own 
fullest life. Long ago Plotinus spoke of religion as the flight of 
man alone to the Alone. And Whitehead in his Making of Re- 
ligion defines religion to be what a man does with his solitariness. 
What is intended to be stressed here may perhaps best be made 
clear by way of contrast. There is an attitude towards life at the 
present time that is very stocial and fatalistic. It finds expression 
in Henley’s Invictus: 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate 

How charged with punishment the scroll ; 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


It also finds expression in the credo of the philosopher-scientist, 
Bertrand Russell, that “no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling can preserve an individual beyond the grave; that all 
the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
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the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of 
man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of 
a universe in ruins’.*° Lest one should be beguiled into thinking 
that this is only a modern view, let us remember that in the pessi- 
mistic philosophy of India more than 2000 years ago the succeed- 
ing cycles known as Brahma Kalpas begin in chaos and end in 
chaos. If there is anything that is more unreasonable than to 
believe that this wondrous order of which we are a part, after 
cycles of toil and travail, should end in the chaos from which it 
started, I can not conceive of it. And yet is not this exactly the 
prospect that those offer who believe that blind forces working 
without purpose have by accident produced the order in which we 
are and that the chance that produced them will also in'the end dis- 
solve them? Religion alone offers a worthy goal towards which 
this wondrous order moves, and what form in which it has found 
expression could be higher and purer than that which looks for- 
ward to a dispensation that shall sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens and the things upon the earth (Eph. 1:10)? 

When we move from the cosmic to the social, it is even more 
apparent that a unifying factor that is not imposed by force but is 
surrendered to in freedom is needed in our time of disintegration 
and divisions as never before. Those who like Wieman seek for 
Reality in that which has the highest and largest integration, think 
along this line. The largest integration is found after all in the 
law of love—in the two great commandments—in the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man. But in our exaltation of 
man let us not forget that the religious postulates are the only ones 
on which these are or can be founded. If you want to even, as 
some do, spell humanity with a capital letter and make it the sub- 
stitute for God, you have to do it by investing Humanity with that 
which, with our present attainments, is superhuman and transcen- 
dental. It is again not man as he now is but as he ought to be and as 
he is believed capable of becoming to which reference has already 
been made. When it comes to the unifying of the social order, 
does it not come as a powerful support of what has been the burden 
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of this argument that the hope for such union is now centered as 
never before on making real the spirit of Jesus among men—the 
very apex of true religion itself? 

Coming to the individual himself, the need for such a unifica- 
tion of life is no less pronounced. Though the definition of re- 
ligion may be one-sided, let us limit our attention for the moment 
to Pratt’s definition: that religion is the serious and social attitude 
toward the Determiner of Destiny. Manis in an order that shows 
him constantly that he may propose but something else, call it God 
or Determiner of Destiny, disposes. Elert begins his Outlines of 
Theology by what he calls Schicksal and his translator fate. The 
Hindu calls it Karma, the Moslem Kismet. We may call it Cosmic 
forces or merely environment. There are two attitudes one may 
take towards this power. The one is antagonistic, defiant, rebel- 
lious. It is Prometheus Bound or Milton’s Satan, or Henley’s 
Invictus, and one is simply amazed to see the heroism with which 
our age invests the one who takes this defiant attitude. The other 
looks on this power, by whatever name it may be called, as friendly, 
ready to assist him in every good work, making provision for the 
unrealized possibilities in himself and in others, that are thwarted 
and stunted here, to come to fruition hereafter, and in this assur- 
ance lives a life not antagonistic but in cooperation and communion 
with this Determiner of Destiny. In this attitude it finds it can 
unify life, and work with faith, hope and love. Life’s disappoint- 
ments and adversities themselves are seen to work for the larger 
good and so even these cease to distract and dissipate his energies 
but on the other hand enable him to triumph over them and even 
by means of them. ‘The essence of religion is in this life of union 
and reconciliation with the total order in which we are called on to 
live our lives. It is thus that the religious attitude at its highest 
is a new spirit in which life is lived, and that life is one of deliver- 
ance from the bondage to fear and of adoption as children of God. 
Millions have had at least a foretaste of this unifying peace and 
power of religion. They have the witness in themselves. The 
good life needs no external authority to validate it. It is self- 
authenticating. That is true of the truly religious life. It carries 
its authority in what it is and what it does. ‘He that believeth on 
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the Son of God hath the witness in himself. . . . And the witness 
is this, that God gave unto us eternal life and this life is in his Son 
(I Jn. 5:11). There may still be room for men to explain this 
harmony as purely subjective and illusory but they miss the mark 
for the one who has the reasonable faith that our best pathway to 
truth is still that which leads to the most harmonious and the fullest 
life. ; 
I sum it up by a quotation from Horton’s Psychological Ap- 
proach to Theology: 


Whosoever shall save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it. I am convinced that the contemporary quest of self- 
realization can succeed only if the individual learns anew to forget himself in 
loyal devotion to great social ends; and I am convinced that the human race, 
like the human individual, can find peace and fulness of life only as it dis- 
covers some object of devotion above and beyond self (p. 34; quoted by per- 
mission of Harper & Bros., publishers). 


Or, to quote another, “Modern Psychology with its demand for 
some power to unify life and the international situation with its 
demand for some power to unify the nations are opening the door 
for Christ’”."* One may go further and say that the present situ- 
ation has closed every other way of escape and has shut us up to 
the way of Christ, his law of service, his love to God and love to 
Man, as the only way of escape to that new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Those who have followed me may have been disturbed by a 
certain confusion in my speaking at times of the arguments for the 
existence of God and at others of the authority in religion as if 
they could be equated. It is true that there are certain conceptions 
of God that do not inspire the kind of love and trust that we Chris- 
tians associate with religion. Eddington-has said in his paper in 
Science, Religion and Reality that unless God be our Father it does 
not much matter whether man believes in a God or not. He might 
believe in Cosmic forces and not pray, even though prayer is the 
very life of religion. But even allowing for such exceptions, it is 
still true that belief in God and the desire amounting to a feeling 
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of necessity to come into right relation with him are inseparable. 
And this is after all what is meant by religion. 


CONCLUSION 


The universality of religion, the push in life away from what 
is to what ought to be, and the fruits of religion even as imperfectly 
worked out in life, social and individual, these are the marks of 
religion that invest it with authority that is no less binding because 
it is spiritual and appeals only to the free response of the human 
heart. But let it yet be noted that this is not an authority that 
comes to us full-fledged and perfected from the outside be that 
outside the history of the past or the moral imperative from above. 
One of the most solemnizing thoughts that can come to the re- 
ligiously minded is that they are helping to establish or to under- 
mine the authority that there is in religion. A missionary to 
Africa once remarked that the greatest responsibility he had to 
bear came from the fact that the unlettered African formed his 
idea of God from what he saw in his own life. Is that not true of 
this great fact of religion? What authority religion is to have 
depends on the expression it is given in the life and the activities of 
the religious. When one sees the caricature of it that has often 
been served to the world as the real article, one can not but be im- 
pressed with the vitality of religion that not only shows itself as 
capable of surviving such misrepresentations but also proves itself 
indispensable to the highest life of men. The Supreme Authority 
in religion, the Apostle and Leader of our salvation, Jesus Christ, 
said “All authority is given to me’, and yet at the same time, and 
perhaps at the same place, said to his disciples “Ye are my wit- 
nesses.” Here as elsewhere in God’s work we are summoned to 
become coworkers with him in a great divine enterprise. The au- 
thority in religion at its highest must be that found in the really 
religious life of the individual and the community that draws its 
power from, and testifies to, the living power of the ever-living 
God, who is none other than the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


CAN RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR BE DEFINED WITHOUT 
THE CONCEP EOF DEDIYS 


J. S. BOUGHTON 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


FEW years ago when outlines of history and outlines of 

science were among the best sellers of the day, Mr. H. G. 
Wells prophesied that the next significant advance in knowledge 
would be made in the field of psychology. If literary output is a 
criterion of advance in knowledge, that prophecy has been more 
than fulfilled. For during the past decade the bulk of literary 
outpourings on the subject of psychology has often threatened to 
submerge all other topics of investigation and conversation. Amid 
this deluge it has often been difficult if not impossible to separate 
the true scientist from the pseudo-scientist, the candid reporter 
from the sheer romancer. ‘The authentic doctor and the charlatan, 
the seeker for truth and the propagandist; the dilettante and the 
mystic have so often worked side by side at the birth of the new 
science that cases of mistaken identity among these temporary 
allies were bound to arise. It has at times been doubtful to the 
bystander whether psychology was to become a science or a con- 
spiracy, a new religion or a literary movement. 

The confusion is beginning to clear away and already serious 
attempts are being made to sift the permanent from the passing 
features of the new psychology. Nevertheless it must be admit- 
ted that there has not arisen as yet any figure that might be to 
psychology what Newton was to physics or Darwin was to biology. 
The study of psychology when it does not borrow directly from 
the methods and postulates of the older sciences rests too heavily 
upon a mood or a temper of the age. This is not to disparage the 
significant pioneer work that has been done by eminent psycholo- 
gists whose names will immediately come to mind. But it is to lay 
emphasis upon the fact that among psychologists there is as yet 
nothing that corresponds to the elements which all chemists agree 
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upon, or the basic formulae that all physicists agree upon. Until 
psychologists achieve an agreement upon the constants of their 
science as the natural scientists have done, individual investigators 
must continue to observe and measure and count without any clear 
agreement of what it is that they measure and count. So long as 
such terms as mind, and consciousness, and instinct and emotion 
and the like are used by different psychologists to mean different 
things, Psychology must be something less of a science and some- 
thing more of an esoteric cult. 

We are sometimes asked to think that the temper of the age 
which has fostered elaborate investigations in the field of psy- 
chology is peculiarly a modern one and is closely linked up with 
unprecedented achievements in the natural sciences. This is but 
a part of the story. The history of human thought and culture 
would seem to indicate that the mood which fosters psychological 
research and speculation is a recurrent mood. It has in the past 
characterized those periods in history when many peoples and cul- 
tures mingled in unpremeditated preparation for a more inclusive 
thought synthesis and a more cosmopolitan civilization. At such 
times provincial loyalties and hereditary allegiances give way be- 
fore larger horizons of freedom in thought and conduct. And it 
is while the new horizons appear vague and far away that men 
lose the courage to press forward, and find it easier to turn inward 
to the examination of themselves. The individual becomes lonely 
in too vast and complicated a world. He becomes self-conscious 
and disillusioned and yields to the temptation to study himself or to 
resort to those who will tell him something about his own soul. 
Skepticism and sophistication first falls upon man before he be- 
comes absorbed with the study of himself. 

Among the earliest examples of such a period of expanding 
horizons and skeptical self-consciousness in our Western World is 
the fifth century B. C. The Persian Empire had shaken the Greeks 
from a simple pastoral life. The venturesome cosmologists who 
had given birth to the natural science of the Greeks were then suc- 
ceeded by skeptical sophists who developed the first crude ideas 
which Plato and Aristotle a few generations later worked up into 
the first deliberate psychology. It was at the beginning of this 
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period that Protagoras, an early sophist, proclaimed the text to 
which so many psychologists have since subscribed, namely the 
dictum that “man is the measure of all things”. It was in this 
period that Socrates bade a skeptical age to “know thyself”. 

A more significant period of self-examination was the first 
century A. D. In cosmopolitan Rome we find Epictetus counsel- 
ling men to abandon a precarious faith and to enter into the-citadel 
of their own souls where alone they might hope to control an elusive 
happiness. It is this mood in our own day which is often called 
humanism and its endeavor is to construct a man-size deity from 
the wreckage of lamented illusions. 

There are many by-products of the skeptical and sophistical 
mood which fosters psychological research. And in no age are 
they more conspicuous before our time than in the first century 
A.D. Then as today there was a multiplication of religious cults 
and of private and professional associations. Radical movements 
and political revolts filled a world where a merely formal unity 
made more striking the internal social confusion. Then as today 
natural scientists became amateur theologians, artists became the 
priests of a pleasure cult, saints became regarded as cranks or 
freaks, statesmen too often became demagogues, public entertain- 
ment became brutal and lustful, literary men became propagandists, 
and material success became the idol of the many. 

It is interesting to note the charge which a first century his- 
torian makes against those in his day who correspond to the gentry 
who in our day achieve a passing fame by “debunking”’ our heredi- 
tary ideals, heroes and moral standards. Says Josephus the 
Jewish historian, ‘““Those who rushed into writing were concerned 
not so much to discover the truth, notwithstanding the profession 
which always comes readily to their pen, as to display their literary 
ability; and their choice of a subject was determined by the pros- 
pect which it offered them of outshining their rivals. Some turned 
to mythology, others sought popularity by encomiums upon cities 
and rulers, others again, set out to criticize the facts or the his- 
torians as the road to a reputation. In short their invariable 
method is the very reverse of historical. For the proof of histori- 
cal veracity is universal agreement in the description, oral or writ- 
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ten of the same events. On the contrary, each of these writers, in 
giving his divergent account of the same incidents, hoped thereby 
to be thought the most truthful of all” (Contra Apion, 1 24-26). 

It was during this same age that there flourished the many 
sects which are known as the “mystery cults’. In them is to be 
observed the tendency to exploit some sort of religious experience 
over a reasoned theology, a tendency not unlike that found today 
among those who have much to say about religion and religious 
psychology but little or nothing to say about God. Then as today 
the effort expended in the study and the achievement of religious 
responses seemed to be concerned with a deity made in the image 
of man. 

Coming down to the eighteenth century we again find a period 
when frontiers are being pushed back and confusion plagues the 
heart and mind of man. The natural sciences had won their first 
skirmish with institutionalized religion and were taking over the 
role of tutor to modern philosophy. Some have traced the seeds 
of Freudian psychology to this period and to the work of Schopen- 
hauer who perhaps reflected a popular mood more accurately than 
his academic brethren. 

We have suggested these parallels with our own day in order 
to call attention to the recurrence of a mood which seems to be 
correlated with that study of man by man which is called psy- 
chology. It would seem that skepticism, sophistication and the 
wistful contemplation of broken idols in a world of confusing social 
changes provide the conditions which stimulate psychological re- 
search. And however necessary this mood may be to prepare for 
valuable advances in thought and invention it must nevertheless 
be noted that while the mood is on it becomes difficult to exercise 
that calm deliberation and that objectivity of outlook that is re- 
quired for the mature advance of a science. 

In view of this we should be slow to reproach the budding 
science of psychology with the fact that there is yet about it a 
strong odor of the sick room, a distracting taint of religious con- 
troversy, a tendency to that type of dogmatism which is none the 
less real for being negative, and an eagerness to expand its liter- 
ature out of all proportion to the soundness of its findings. With 
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these things we must have patience until such time as the budding 
science has found its proper niche in the hierarchy of dependable 
knowledge. 

We shall do less than our share, however, in the launching of 
this new science if we permit its fostering mood to blind us to the 
fact that as a science it is as yet some distance behind the other 
sciences in its methods, its theories and its postulates or definite 
concepts. Indeed it has not yet won title to the name of science 
and perhaps must learn the discipline of the older sciences if that 
title is ever to be conferred. It is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine several of the definitive concepts of psychology and to ask 
whether or not it is legitimate to require psychology to conform to 
the use which the more mature sciences are now making of these 
very concepts. 

To make our criticism specific we have selected for our text 
the recent book entitled Religious Behavior, written by David M. 
Trout of Hillsdale College. The reason for such a selection is 
this. It is when the New Psychology attempts to explain and 
evaluate religious behaviour that there must be some attempt to 
clarify the underlying presuppositions of the new science. And 
in this book there is an admirable summary of the comparative 
study of religious phenomena from the point of view of the New 
Psychology. Trout’s claim to objectivity in his work seems to be 
justified within the limits of the presuppositions which he appar- 
ently shares with many of his fellow psychologists. We wish to 
examine only a few of these presuppositions. 

The book begins by admonishing us in the usual fashion that 
we must disabuse our minds of the religious ideas we may have 
inherited from the sectarian groups that have provided us with our 
religious training. A reader who attempts thus to wipe the slate 
clean will be somewhat surprised to find that Trout himself 
grounds his speculations in the trinity of virtues which we have 
received from Christian teaching, namely faith, hope and charity. 
We need not pause to wonder if such things as the sense of beauty, 
for power, for the grandeur of nature or for intellectual adventure 
are included in the fundamental trinity. But as Christians we 
should not be slow to admit that with us the first light of revelation 
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began to shine. When however we ask our Psychologist, faith in 
what, hope for what and charity toward whom, we may be re- 
minded of our Virgil and his ‘“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’’. 
For the faith, hope and charity of the psychologist is neither 
Pauline nor Christian. These things are what the psychologist 
calls religious responses. Their objects are of little or no im- 
portance for the definition of religious behaviour. We find our- 
selves backed up against a word, the word “response”, a word 
which is like a physician’s scalpel that performs many miracles in 
the new science. 

That is to say when the psychologist tells us that faith is a 
religious response we must not presume to ask faith in what be- 
cause the term response is a psychological ultimate. We must en- 
quire into the nature of the response without knowing anything 
definite about its object. Upon enquiry into the nature of the 
religious response we are told that it may be summed up in the 
term “‘telic”’, behaviour that is directed toward anend. This is the 
very quality of religious response. 

Trout therefore tells us that the irreducible quality of re- 
ligious behaviour is “telic’. This is not because there are ends 
which are peculiarly religious and can therefore impart a religious 
quality to the behaviour that is directed toward them. It is the 
other way about. Any end real or imaginary, concrete or abstract, 
may be the goal of religious response. Trout enumerates many 
and various ends that have been regarded as religious at different 
times and by different peoples. The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that since almost anything and everything in the 
heavens above, in the earth below or in the waters under the earth 
have at some time or other been regarded by some one or another 
with religious veneration, therefore we must say that the nature 
of the religious response lies in the peculiar manner in which re- 
gard is exercised rather than in any peculiarity of the object re- 
garded. This definition of religion is the same as that made by 
Kilpatrick when he declares that religion is a certain peculiar way 
in which an individual acts and thinks and feels. 

It would seem that the technical use of the term response hides 
a very definite theology. It is the theology of Protagoras. Our 
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Psychologist seems not to advance from the position of that early 
Sophist. For he declares in effect that in so far as religion is 
concerned, man is the measure of all things. We prefer to take 
the statement of such theology in the beautiful form that Elie 
Faure, the great historian and philosopher of art, has given to it: 
“And I know now, what the Holy Spirit means, that invisible force 
which descended from God into our hearts to.give them power to 
raise ourselves up to Him. I tell you truly, the Holy Spirit is art 
itself tending to realize itself, amalgamating in the humble instinct 
of common aspirations and inquietudes to form a religion which 
should favor its flight, amalgamating all religions, in higher con- 
sciences in order to favor the hope always deceived, yet never dis- 
couraged, of its conquest. Godis. Ido not doubt any more now. 
But He is blind and deaf. Man is the only one in the universe 
who in flashes sees and understands. The Holy Spirit does not 
descend from God to animate the heart of man; the Holy Spirit 
arises from man to animate the heart of God” (The Dance Over 
Fire and Water, p. 84). 

Thus Faure describes precisely the same religious postulate 
that the psychologist seems to hold. But one can respect the out- 
burst of Faure because he does not claim that it is science; it is 
sheer poetry. An the skepticism of Faure has been transformed 
by his poetry into a defiant faith in that which transcends the 
natural man, namely Art. But what can one say for the psycholo- 
gist who in the name of science will use a technical term like re- 
sponse to reduce religious behaviour to some trick by which a man 
lifts himself by his own boot straps? Our Psychologist soberly 
informs us that there is nothing known in the universe that is 
capable by itself of eliciting religious response save the man who- 
responds to this absence of a peculiarly religious object. 

If a physicist were to tell us that the place of a color in the 
spectrum had nothing to do with the vibration frequency of re- 
flected light but depended solely upon the naming of a sensation, 
we would feel cheated. Why should we be less critical of a psy- 
chologist who by the magic of the technical term response rises to: 
tell us that faith hope and charity are primarily conditioned by 
movements in the entrails and glands of an animal called man? 
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This is what Trout would have us believe. Let us push our pro- 
test farther by considering several other basic terms which Trout 
uses. 

The terms organism and organic are not sufficient for our 
Psychologist. He prefers the term organismic. He tells us that 
religious behaviour is organismic. By this he seems to mean that 
such behaviour operates in a closed circle. As an analogy to 
suggest in a rough way the meaning of a word this use of the term 
organismic is justifiable. What we are concerned with is the 
scope of this circle of activity and the area enclosed by it. And 
as we push our enquiry in this direction we discover that Trout is 
not talking about an organism at all. He is talking about a 
mechanism. 

He has not yet learned to discriminate the activities which 
physicists are now calling interatomic from those which they are 
now calling intra or subatomic. With many another psychologist, 
Trout is still laboring with the concepts of mechanism which the 
physicists have discarded as ultimates, and his use of the term 
organismic labors under the handicaps of those discarded ultimates. 

The issue involved in the legitimate use of the term organis- 
mic concerns the concept of continuity. And if a psychologist is 
to use terms that involve this concept he should assume the respon- 
sibility of acquainting himself with the correct use of the concept. 
It is not necessary to keep abreast of the latest Physics to be thus 
informed. Any mathematician could have told him that a con- 
tinuum must be defined in terms of at least two coordinates. Such 
basic concepts as the space-time continuum, the double law of the 
conservation of energy and matter, the underlying notions of unity 
and sequence in mathematics, these are acknowledgments of the 
fact that one cannot talk about a continuum intelligently unless he 
indicates the coordinates that define it. Psychologists like Hol- 
lingworth have recognized this necessity and have tried to define 
the so-called psychophysical continuum. In this attempt there has 
arisen the conception of redintegration. 

Now when the concept of continuity is used whether under 
the term organismic or redintegration or any other technical term 
and that use is applied to an explanation of religious behaviour 
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there should be indicated the coordinates of the continuum that is 
being defined as a religious phenomenon. If this responsibility is 
shirked the writer must end by befuddling both himself and his 
readers in a maze of technical terms that have ambiguous mean- 
ings. We do not object to the psychologist coining new words. 
We do beg to be let in on the secret of their meaning. 

Lest it be supposed that we are merely squabbling about the 
use of words let us indicate the consequences for religious thought 
that lie in Trout’s misuse of the concept of continuity. 

The term organism should be used to designate that type of 
creature whose activity is a relation of whole and parts that mu- 
tually condition each other. The interplay of part with part and 
the whole with its parts is such that activity appears to be carried 
on in a closed circle. It is obvious that when this definition is 
strictly applied we must say that there is but one organism, namely 
the universe. For although living creatures seem to satisfy the 
definition approximately, yet after all they are conditioned by a 
larger environment, they are but parts in a greater whole. The 
biologist recognizes this and he uses the term organism with only 
approximate accuracy because he is concerned chiefly with the 
physical reactions of the living forms that he studies. The psy- 
chologist however has a greater responsibility for accuracy in the 
use of the term organism because he professes to describe the be- 
haviour of man and animal above the level of the physical reactions 
of such living forms. And when the psychologist undertakes to 
describe the religious behaviour of man his responsibility for ac- 
curacy is still greater because he must now describe the very 
sources of action itself. 

Now when Trout tells us that religious behaviour is “telic” 
he tells us that the human being is but a part within a larger en- 
vironment. And when he tells us that religious behaviour is 
organismic he tells us that the human being is himself the environ- 
ment within which the religious response takes place. To reconcile 
these two statements Trout goes on to say that the whole univer 
is a vast continuity that ranges from the lowliest atomic activi’ 
to the highest functions of man. And when man behaves re- 
ligiously he responds to this whole continuity. He acts as an or- 
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ganism in relation to a larger organism, and that larger organism 
is the world in which he lives. Now we submit that such an ac- 
tivity is the response of a part to a whole and it differs in no way 
from the movement of a small cog in a large machine. It is me- 
chanical rather than organismic. 

The Mystics have often told us that the mind or the spirit or 
the soul of man is a reality that knows no bounds nor limitations. 
It rides the vast stretches of the universe in freedom and penetrates 
the inner recesses of all parts of the great creation of God. This 
may be poetry or it may be sheer nonsense. But if it means any- 
thing it means organismic behaviour, behaviour that is one activity 
throughout all the parts of the great sum of activity. Does our 
Psychologist mean that we should understand religious behaviour 
after this description of the Mystics? Or does he mean something 
else? Are we to require the psychologist to be explicit in the in- 
terest of science and tell us whether man is himself the religious 
environment or but an agent within that environment? For if 
man has no other religious environment than himself then indeed 
we must call him God or deny that there is a God. This is not a 
theological question. It is simply a request that the psychologist 
declare himself by using the terms organism and continuity in the 
way that is appropriate to religious behaviour. We want to know 
whether our Psychologist would have us commit ourselves to a 
pantheism, an atheism or a humanism. 

Dean Inge in one of his essays has stated the task of the psy- 
chologist in the following manner. The psychologist is like one 
who studies a tree by confining attention to a cross section of its 
trunk. Such a method of study will yield considerable knowledge 
concerning the tree. But it is obvious that the fruit of the tree 
cannot be studied by confining attention to a cross section of its 
trunk. Some other method of study must be called in to shed 
light upon this investigation. In a similar manner one may say 
that the behaviour of man can be significantly interpreted by the 
seoncept of “telic’” response. But there would seem to be no very 
bod reason for calling that response religious until one has gained 
-some knowledge of religious ends in their own right. 

- The matter of religious ends in their own right leads us to 
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the controversial matter of revelation and mysticism. Trout does 
not go to the extreme that has been reached by many psychologists 
who regard the mystic as a species of diseased mind. But he does 
fall into the common error of supposing that the behaviour of a 
mystic is subject to observation and interpretation by the same 
methods used in interpreting ordinary human conduct. The magic 
of the word behaviour as another psychological ultimate with which 
to plug a hole. 

Dr. Horton of Oberlin has remarked that the mystic wrapped 
in meditation is the most unpromising of subjects for a behaviour- 
ist to study. For there is no significant behaviour to observe. To 
be sure the posture, the bodily reactions and the physical changes 
may be observed and clinical statistics such as pulse and heartbeat 
and breathing intervals and the like may be duly charted. After 
all this has been done the observer must fall back upon his own 
powers of interpretation and here we will find that the psycholo- 
gist’s own theology, his own moral sanctions, his own appreciations, 
his own philosophy and his own theories are almost invariably 
given greater weight than those which the mystic himself reports. 

There was a time when the findings of a physicist were judged 
by his standing in the church. But the natural scientists, not to 
mention the mathematicians, no longer check new discoveries in 
their field by reference to the personal health and morals of an in- 
vestigator. Perhaps psychology can never attain to this disinter- 
ested standard because of the very nature of its subject matter. 
If not then psychology cannot be a science in the sense that science 
is now understood. 

Let us suppose for example that one of our psychologists had 
St. Paul in his laboratory and studied him with the hope of telling 
us just what it was that made St. Paul the flaming Apostle of a 
religious revolution. Can we by any stretch of the imagination 
suppose that our psychologist would isolate the religious factor 
which for centuries to come was to stimulate a religious revival in 
the Western World? Many have said that Martin Luther led the 
Protestant Reformation after he had regained from a reading of 
St. Paul something of the power of Paul’s religious inspiration. 
Was this power lying dormant in a religious idea? If so where 
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and how does our psychologist today account for the fact that the 
ideas of some mystics set the world aflame while the ideas of other 
mystics lead them to the obscurity of an asylum? Must an idea 
by chance fit into the needs of the day and if so how does the mystic 
know that his idea is the needed one and whence comes his assur- 
ance that it has transforming power? These are some of the 
questions that touch upon the thing we call revelation and they 
have no significant bearing upon the state of the mystic’s bodily 
health. 

Our psychologists have been so prone to regard the mystic or 
the less spectacular man of intuition and vision as a patient who 
needs to be cured of a malady that they have often discounted the 
only thing that the man of vision is concerned about, the new mes- 
sage, the great idea, the revolutionary invention. Let us grant to 
the psychologist that the human individual who becomes obsessed 
with the new idea is not a normal man. Let us grant that he suf- 
fers from some organic disease. Let us grant that he is attempt- 
ing to forsake the world, to compensate for failure, to find comfort 
and peace, to escape his immediate social responsibilities. Let us 
grant that he is a bit insane and often dangerous. After we have 
granted all this do we need to discard his vision, his new idea or his 
prophecy? This has not been the way of the past. It has not 
been true that the crank is always wrong. It has not been true 
that the saints and martyrs have left nothing to posterity. On 
the contrary it has often happened that a man who appears like a 
useless visionary to his own age has been the great apostle of a 
coming age. 

Anatole France in his little book The White Stone has given 
us an interesting picture of St. Paul in Corinth on trial before the 
Roman proconsul who was a brother of Seneca. The Roman Gen- 
tleman, in his cultured and informed superiority regards with some 
tolerance the renegade Jew, the man who in rags and prison squalor 
seems bent upon stirring up the more explosive elements of the 
population. This little Jew has in his feverish eyes the fire of a 
zealot, the passion which the Roman gentleman readily interprets 
as an insane fanaticism. But on that day there stood before the 
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Roman proconsul whose name is now forgotten, a man who was 
to overturn the Roman Empire and whose name cannot die. 

Of course St. Paul was but one of a host of enthusiasts and 
seers in his day who have also been forgotten. And had we been 
observers in that day, we too would probably have been as blind 
as the Roman proconsul. Indeed we scarcely know in our own 
day who is a prophet and who is a charlatan. ~We must say this, 
however, in so far as modern psychology professes to explain the 
mystic, the visionary, the genius, the prophet in any field of knowl- 
edge, to that degree it must tell us how we are to distinguish the 
thing that makes the mystic an abnormal man from the thing that 
makes him a forerunner of new truth. 

There are psychologists today who are recognizing this re- 
sponsibility and they are becoming very slow to dismiss the mystic 
as merely a sick man. They are entertaining the idea that perhaps 
the human mind is like an organ that must spend itself in exhaust- 
ing fashion before it can gain new truth. Perhaps it is true that 
compensations, inhibitions, obsessions and the like are dangerous 
and precarious ways in which some men prepare themselves for 
what in the past has been called revelation and what we in our day 
call creative thinking. Perhaps the human being may prepare his 
whole person for the entry of new light, for glimpses of higher 
ideals and for the understanding of more fundamental laws. If 
this be so then we are mistaken when we place too high a premium 
upon the average man. We should not judge the saint and the 
prophet by the clamor of many detractors and we should not at- 
tempt to level men up or down to a dull democracy of animal com- 
fort. 

Modern psychology is not to be too harshly condemned, how- 
ever, for its early disparagement of the mystic and the visionary. 
The science was invoked primarily to heal a disordered generation. 
And the service it has rendered thus far fully justifies its claim to 
consideration on the score of its role as a physician. But when the 
physician turns theologian let us question the healing virtues of a 
religious psychology that reads authentic religious objects per se 
out of the picture. 
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It is reported that Babe Ruth has abnormal eyes. They are 
crossed in a peculiar way that makes normal vision impossible. 
When it was suggested that an optician correct this defect in Mr. 
Ruth’s eyes the question immediately arose concerning his ab- 
normal skill with the baseball bat. It seems that just because Babe 
Ruth’s eyes are slightly crossed he is therefore able to judge a ball 
the more accurately when he wants to hit it. Mr. Ruth cannot 
have both things. He cannot have normal vision and retain his 
batting average. And of course Mr. Ruth prefers to remain the 
king of swat. It is not always desirable to be merely normal in 
some things. 

We have been told that birds are cousins to the reptiles and that 
butterflies are even more closely related to lowly worms. Ina 
static world of normalcy we should have to call the earliest birds 
diseased reptiles with delusions of flight, and the earliest butter- 
flies abnormal worms malformed by hibernation. There are many 
of us however who do not believe that we live in a world of static 
normalcy, reactionary politicians, mechanistic psychologists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Many of us believe that the world 
of religion no less than the world of science is dynamic and vital. 
And that vitality must be something greater than ourselves, though 
we Often feel its stirrings to new and hitherto unexperienced things 
within our hearts and our minds and our daily lives. That man is 
something to be transcended is a doctrine that will not fit into an 
anthropocentric psychology. But it has no quarrel with a science 
that can shed its anthropocentric postulates. 

A famous painter once listened to the complaint of a dear old 
lady who gazed at one of his pictures and said, “But I never see 
landscapes like that”. And the artist replied “Don’t you wish you 
could?” For the dear old ladies of modern psychology the artist 
is abnormal, a freak nature. But under whatever derogatory 
name he is called he still sees things that the dear old ladies cannot 
see. 

Is this same thing true in religion? Are we to disparage the 
reports of mystics who tell us of a transcendent God because for- 
sooth the clinical thermometer reports that he has abnormal reac- 
tions and the laboratory worker pronounces him a bit insane? 
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Or are we to continue to strain our eyes of critical and appreciative 
understanding and our powers of spiritual perception and tell the 
modern psychologist that he may cure us of all our ills save only 
the capacity to see beyond our own noses in the realm of religion? 
We are glad to learn that faith, hope and charity now have the 
sanction of the New Psychology. But we cannot imagine how 
that faith, that hope and that charity can be maintained unless it 
be tied to something greater than ourselves. 


CANOSSA 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
Rock Island, Illinois 


OST briefly stated our problem is to determine what happened 
at Canossa in January 1077. From the nature of the evi- 
dence the problem resolves itself into an attempt to compare the 
sources, with the aim of ascertaining what is probably and what 
is more or less certainly false. And because one source is so much 
fuller than the others, so far superior in literary qualities and, in 
the past, so widely accepted as to become the traditional authority, 
the problem narrows itself into an investigation of this source’s 
dependability. The fact that Henry IV and Gregory VII met at 
Canossa and that the former obtained the removal of the ban of 
excommunication from the latter, is not doubted. But it is not 
clear just what the details of that historic meeting were. It is 
quite certain that those details have traditionally been so conceived 
as to put upon the event an interpretation not in accordance with 
the actual happenings. 
Our best source is a document by one of the principal actors 
at Canossa, Gregory VII. Shortly after the event he wrote a 
description of it to the German princes, explaining to them why 
and how he had absolved their excommunicated king. These are 
his words: 


Even before he (the king) entered Italy he sent legates to implore us, offer- 
ing in every way to make amends to God, and St. Peter, and ourselves, and as 
to improvement in his life promising to give perfect obedience, if only he 
might deserve to obtain from us the grace of absolution and of the apostolic 
benediction. While putting him off for a long time, after much consideration, 
we sharply refuted him concerning his excesses through all the messengers 
who went between us. Finally he came in person with few attendants, with- 
out sign of hostility or presumption, to the town of Canossa in which we were 
tarrying. There before the entrance to the castle he stayed on for three 
days, devoid of his royal trappings, an object of pity, as he was without shoes 
and clad in wool. Nor did he cease to implore with much shedding of tears 
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the aid and comfort of apostolic mercy until all who were present or who 
heard the rumor of it were moved to such affection and compassion that they 
interceded for him with many prayers and tears and wondered the meanwhile 
at the unexampled harshness of our mind. Some, in fact, cried out that we 
possessed not the dignity of apostolic severity but the cruelty of some tyran- 
nical fierceness. Finally overcome by the intensity of his sorrow and by so 
much pleading of all who were present, we loosed him of the chains of an- 
athema and received him into the grace of fellowshipsand into the bosom of 
Holy Mother Church. The pledges which we took of him are recorded be- 
low. They were confirmed by the hand of the abbot of Cluny and our 
daughters Mathilda and Countess Adelaide and other princes, episcopal and 
lay, who seemed fitting to us for this purpose. 

This accomplished, therefore, we desire to come at the first opportunity 
to your parts, in order that we may with the blessing of God more thoroughly 
undertake the settlement of all those things which we have long desired to 
solve for the peace of the church and the peace of the realm. In this matter 
we wish clearly to know your pleasure, since, as you will find in the pledges 
alluded to, the outcome of this whole thing is still so much in suspense that 
our coming and unanimity in your counsels both seem highly necessary. 
Wherefore show zeal all of you to continue in that faith and love of justice 
in which you have begun, knowing that we have not otherwise bound ourselves 
to the king than that we have told him in plain language—as is our custom— 
what he could hope from us in those matters in which we are able, either with 
justice or mercy, without peril to our or his soul, to aid him to his safety and 
honor. 


The pledge or securitas given by Henry reads thus: 


I Henry king, concerning the complaints and strife which archbishops, 
dukes, counts and other princes of the German kingdom and others who 
follow them in this case of conflict, will, within a period which the lord pope 
Gregory shall determine, either execute justice according to his judgment or 
peace according to his counsel, unless some obstacle shall prevent me or him, 
in which case I will be prepared to carry it out when the hindrance has been 
removed. Again, if the same lord pope Gregory shall desire to go beyond 
the mountains or to any other parts, as far as I or they whom I am able to 
restrain are concerned, he shall be secure from all injury to life or limb and 
from captivity. This shall apply to his coming, to his sojourn and to his 
return, and as well to himself as to those preceding and following him and 
those sent by him and coming to him, and be valid in whatever parts they 
traverse. Nor shall I agree to any hindrance whatsoever which may be con- 
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trary to his dignity, and if any one shall hinder him in good faith I will aid 
him to the best of my ability. So aid me God and these holy Gospels.* 


Had the letter of Gregory been allowed to determine the con- 
ception of posterity as to the events at Canossa, we would simply 
have known that while the pope was at the castle of Countess Ma- 
thilda, Henry came seeking absolution. Though clad as a peni- 
tent, he was denied entrance to the presence of the pope for three 
days. The reluctant Gregory, however, finally gave in, on condi- 
tion that the king consider the whole question of his relationship to 
the German princes subject to the decision of a future council 
which the pope would attend. 

But posterity has been less interested in Gregory’s description 
of Canossa than in the flowing periods of a monk of Hersfeld 
whose Annals have until recent times been the source of historians 
for the later eleventh century in Germany. Giesebrecht believes 
that Lambert wrote not later than 1078, wherefore his account is 
almost contemporaneous. This is what Lambert had to relate 
about Canossa. 


Meanwhile the pope had received letters from the German princes who 
had assembled in Oppenheim, requesting him to meet them in Augsburg at 
the season of the Purification of St. Mary for the decision of the case of the 
king, and though the Roman princes were not agreed and tried to dissuade 
him from such a course, because of the doubtful issue of the matter, he de- 
parted from Rome.” 

While the pope was hastening to Gaul, he learned unexpectedly that the 
king had already entered Italy. On the persuasion of Mathilda, he went off 
his way and entered a certain fortified castle called Canossa, wishing to tarry 
until he might more carefully ascertain the nature of his coming, whether, 
namely, he came to ask forgiveness for his crime or with an armed hand and 
filled with wrath to avenge the injury caused him by his excommunication.® 

In the meantime king Henry called the Countess Mathilda to a confer- 
ence and sent her with a load of petitions and promises to the pope, and 
along with her his mother-in-law and her son, also Count Aggo and the Abbot 
of Cluny, as well as certain others of the foremost princes of Italy, whose au- 
thority he was certain counted for much with the pope. Through these he 


1 C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttwms und des rémischen Katholizis- 
mus, pp. 101-102. 
2 Lamperti Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, p. 287. 
3 Ibid., pp. 288-289. 
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implored that he might be released from excommunication, and that the Ger- 
man princes might not be heedlessly believed, for they burned with a fire of 
envy rather than with a zeal of justice. After hearing this embassy the pope 
asserted that it was very unusual and altogether foreign to ecclesiastical law 
that the case of an accused should be considered in the absence of the accusers, 
and that if he (Henry) were confident of his innocence he would need have 
no fear to meet, as agreed, on the day determined, in Augsburg, where other 
princes had decided to gather. There, he said, when the allegations of either 
side had been heard, he would render as righteous a verdict as possible in 
each issue, drawn neither by hate nor favor from law to unlawfulness, but ac- 
cording to the laws of the church. To this they replied that the king would 
never seek to escape anywhere from the judgment of one whom he knew 
would be an incorruptible champion and advocate of justice and uprightness, 
but that the anniversary was quickly drawing near of the day on which he 
had been excommunicated, and the princes of the kingdom were anxiously 
awaiting in suspense and eagerness the outcome, in this hope that if he were 
not absolved from his excommunication before that day he would thereafter, 
according to palatine laws, be considered unworthy of royal honor and would 
not have the privilege of a hearing in order to prove his innocence. There- 
fore, (they continued), he very strenuously pleaded and was prepared to 
give whatever satisfaction the pope commanded, if only he might be absolved 
from anathema and receive the grace of church fellowship the while until he 
should answer anew, whenever and wherever the pope prescribed, as if noth- 
ing had been decided in this proceeding, all charges which his accusers had 
preferred and, according to his (the pope’s) decision either retain the king- 
dom, in case he refuted the charges, or, in case he lost his cause, relinquish 
it peaceably. For a long time the pope withstood, apprehensive of the king’s 
childlike inconstancy and his rash spirit ever at the mercy of his favorites. 
But finally overwhelmed by the importunity of the pleaders and the gravity 
of the decision, he said, ‘If he truly repents of his crime, let him give into our 
power his crown and other royal insignia as evidence of true and sincere 
repentance, and after admitting his great insolence declare himself unworthy 
of royal name and honor.’ To the embassy this seemed too severe. And 
when they strongly insisted that he should temper his verdict and not utterly 
break a bruised reed by the harshness of his decision, he finally yielded, 
though hardly and reluctantly induced, that he might come into his presence, 
and if he experienced true penitence for his admitted errors, he might expiate 
the guilt, which he had incurred by inflicting disgrace on the Apostolic See, 
by now obeying its decrees. He came, as he had been commanded, and since 
the castle was enclosed by a triple wall, he was received within the second 
circle of the walls, all his following having been left outside, his royal trap- 
pings laid off, stripped of everything regal, showing nothing of pomp, his 
feet bare, fasting from morning till evening, and stood awaiting the sentence 
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of the Roman pontiff. This he did on the second, on the third days. Finally 
on the fourth day he was admitted into his presence and after many judg- 
ments had there been pronounced he was finally absolved from excommunica- 
tion on these terms, that at time and place designated by the pope for a gen- 
eral council of German princes he should be present and answer to charges 
there preferred, the pope himself if he deemed best sitting in on the case, 
and that according to his decision, he should either retain the rule, if he re- 
futed the charges, or peaceably abdicate, if the charges being proved he there- 
after should be judged according to ecclesiastical laws to be unworthy of the 
royal honor, nor would he ever, regardless of his retaining or relinquishing 
the kingdom, exact vengeance for this disgrace, from any man. Awaiting 
the day on which his case, after a lawful hearing, should be settled, he should 
make use of no ornaments of the royal office, nor of the insignia of royal 
dignity ; he should transact none of the business of government that he was 
accustomed to in his own right; he should render no verdict in cases demand- 
ing sentences; finally he should claim nothing of public property except what 
was needed for the royal household in which he and his family had their 
sustenance. All who had sworn him allegiance should in the meantime re- 
main free and unbound from the bond of their oath and from continued faith 
to him before God and man; Ruthbert, bishop of Bamberg and Ulrich of 
Cosheim and others whose counsel had betrayed him and the State should be 
perpetually removed from his confidence. And if he should be exonerated 
from charges made against him and should remain in power, he would ever 
be subject to the Roman pontiff and obedient to his word and agree to assist 
as much as possible in the correcting of those abuses which in his reign had 
grown into evil customs, contrary to ecclesiastical laws. Finally, if any of 
these promises were found broken, this absolution from anathema which now 
at last had been secured, would be void, he would be judged as one convicted 
and one who had confessed, he would not again be allowed a hearing to assert 
his innocence, and the princes of the Empire, free from all obligation to their 
oath, might meet and select another king on whom they could agree. Grate- 
fully the king accepted the conditions and in solemn assertion promised obedi- 
ence in every way possible. Nevertheless his promises were not accepted 
without further ado. But the Abbot of Cluny, refusing to swear, on account 
of the monastic rule, gave his word before the eyes of the all perceiving God. 
The bishop of Zeitz, also, and the bishop of Vercelli and Mark Aggo and 
other princes of his following swore by the relics of saints that he would do 
what he had promised, nor would be he led either by the severity of things 
nor by any change of succeeding events away from his sentence.* 

Thus when he (Henry) had been absolved from the excommunication, 
the pope celebrated the solemnities of the mass, and when the holy sacrifice 
had been completed, he called forward the king and and the rest of the multi- 
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tude which was present in large numbers, and holding in his hand the body 
of the Lord he said, ‘Long ago I received from you and your favorites let- 
ters in which you charged that I had reached the apostolic chair through the 
heresy of simony and that both before and after I became bishop my life was 
stained by certain other crimes which according to canon law would have 
barred me from all access to holy orders. Though I am able to disprove 
guilt by the agreement of many most capable witnesses, such for instance as 
have well known the course of my life from earliest years, and such who were 
the authors of my episcopal promotion, nevertheless, lest I seem to depend 
upon human rather than divine testimony, and in order to remove by a de- 
cisive test from all every doubt of wrong, call to witness this corpus domini- 
cum which I will eat. Let it be for a witness for me today of my innocence, 
that the Omnipotent God today by his judgment either absolve me from the 
suspicion of wrong of which I am accused, if I be innocent, or strike me with 
instant death, if I be guilty.’ With these and other awful and solemn words 
he called upon God to be the righteous judge of his case and the proof of his 
innocence, and then took and ate a part of the dominicus corpus. This act 
freely accomplished, he turned to the king, after the people had acclaimed 
prolonged praise to God, congratulating his innocence, and asking silence 
spoke, ‘Son, if you please, do what you have seen me do. The princes of the 
German kingdom by their daily complaints have deafened our ears, piling on 
you a great mountain of capital crimes for which they think you ought for- 
ever to be suspended not only from all administration of public affairs, but 
even from the fellowship of the church and from all freedom and secular 
life. They also are greatly desirous to have a day and place decided for the 
holding of a council where they may canonically solve the charges they have 
brought against you. And you well know that often human judgments are 
unsteady and that in public discussions falsehood is sometimes made out to 
be truth, because by the skill of gifted men in fulsome and suave speaking 
falsehood decked about with words is gladly heard while truth depending on 
no stays of eloquence is despised. Since therefore I wish to be well advised 
now that you in your trials have humbly sought the favor of the apostolic 
chair, do what I advise. If you know that you are innocent and that your 
rivals have destroyed your honor by the calumny of false accusations, free at 
one stroke the church of God from injury and yourself from the uncertainty 
of long dispute, by taking the remaining part of this host. Then before God 
your innocence will be proven and the mouth of those speaking evil against 
you will be stopped. I myself will thereafter defend your case and earnestly 
bespeak your innocence, the princes will be reconciled to you, the kingdom 
restored, and all the storms of civil war by which the realm has long been 
troubled will forever be allayed.’ At this he seemed struck by the suddenness 
of the proposition and began to shake and waver, to take counsel with his 
favorites apart from the multitude and, as indeed was required, to deliberate 
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in trembling, as if he would avoid the necessity of so fateful a decision. At 
last he regained his composure and began to give as reasons to the pope the 
absence of the princes who had served him faithfully in adversity. Since 
these had not been consulted and above all since his accusers were not present, 
he held that any test to prove his innocence to the few who were there would 
be invalid and useless to those doubtful towards him. Thereupon he eagerly 
besought the pope that he might refer the whole matter to a general council 
and public hearing, so that he might refute the charges in a gathering of his 
accusers and in a place where, as ecclesiastical law prescribed, the character 
of the accusers as well as the charges could be investigated along with the 
conditions which the princes of the kingdom had deemed fair. With great 
reluctance the pope acceded to his request, and after completing the sacred 
service, invited the king to meat. Well refreshed and instructed carefully 
concerning all things that he ought carefully to observe, the king was allowed 
to go in peace to his followers who had remained at some distance beyond the 
fortress.® 


In this account by Lambert we note the following additions 
and contradictions to the letter of Gregory. 

1. The coming of the king was unexpected, wherefore 
Gregory deemed it wise to learn the nature of his coming behind 
the fortifications of Canossa. 

2. The friends of the king pleaded that immediate action 
was necessary because of the elapse of a year since the king’s ex- 
communication. The conversations resulted in the yielding of the 
pope on condition that the king came to him in the habit of a peni- 
tent. Gregory’s letter gives the impression that Henry came for 
three days seeking his presence, and that during this period the 
intermediaries made their entreaties. Lambert says that after the 
success of the intermediaries Gregory commanded Henry to stand 
three days in penitent’s garb outside the castle. 

3. Lambert describes Henry as standing from morning till 
evening, alone, barefooted, clad only in the garments of a penitent, 
awaiting the papal verdict. While Gregory said the king sought 
entrance in vain for three days, Lambert claims that he was ad- 
mitted within the triple wall and did penance for three days. 
Gregory expressly says that Henry had a few followers with him. 

4. Lambert informs us that the king stipulated to exercise 


5 Ibid., pp. 295 ff. 
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no royal function nor claim obedience from his subjects until his 
case had been tried in council. Several of his favorites were to be 
dismissed from his counsels. 

5. The entire scene of the refusal of the sacrament is an ad- 
dition by Lambert. 

In order to determine how much of this new material given 
us by Lambert can be accepted, we need first to-examine external 
evidence other than the letter of Gregory, for it may be that. the 
latter has not told the full story of Canossa. 

Besides Lambert we have three other German contemporaries 
who have made reference to Canossa. Bruno, the author of De 
Bello Saxonico, a work covering the years 1056-1081, gives no de- 
tails of the meeting of king and pope, except these, that “clad in 
wool, feet bare, he came to the pope, saying he loved a heavenly 
kingdom more than an earthly, and therefore he would humbly 
yield himself to whatever penance he wished to impose on him.’ 
According to Bruno, the king promised obedience and was absolved 
and dismissed. Bruno, if we accept the judgment of Watten- 
bach,’ freely invented or deliberately falsified in his writing, so that 
little reliance can be placed upon him. He says, for instance, that 
Henry came into Italy with a great army. But in view of his 
enmity to Henry, it is significant that he knew nothing worse to 
tell of the king than we know from Gregory’s description. 

Berthold, the Annalist of St. Blasien, has left a record of the 
years 1055-1080.° This too is anti-Henry in spirit. We read 
that Henry “‘suddenly and unexpected at this time, without having 
awaited a papal reply and his summons, came precipitately to the 
gate of the castle along with other excommunicants. Weeping 
and greatly perturbed he incessantly entreated that he might be 
permitted entrance.—There, clad in wool, feet bare, freezing, he 
was kept with his followers even to the third day outside before 
the castle.” 

It is to be noted that the Annalist describes the coming of the 


6 De Bello Saxonico, in SS V 365. 

7 Deutsche Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, II :86-88. 

8 Annales SS V 288. Waitz questions the Bertholdian authorship of the section 
after 1073. Wattenbach, D. G. Q. II, 53-55. 
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king as unexpected, that for three days he was kept outside the 
castle, that he was accompanied by followers. Nothing is said of 
all-day fasting. In fact the Annalist says that the event was “ut 
est consuetudo poenitentium”, as was the custom of penitents. 
He saw nothing extraordinary in the king’s coming, except that 
for three days he was denied access to the pope. The Annalist has 
something to add in regard to the sacrament scene. When 
Gregory offered it Henry said he was unworthy of it, and he went 
away “incommunicantus”. This so aroused Gregory’s suspicion 
that ever afterwards he had no confidence in Henry. 

One other German writer, Bernold, speaks of Canossa. In 
his Chronicle of the years 1055-1100 (the section from 1074-1100 
is most probably his own—Wattenbach), Bernold, who was of the 
Hildebrandine party, states that from the pope “through a pretense 
of unheard of penitence, he (Henry) at last with difficulty extorted 
the concession not of the kingdom but of communion, after having 
sworn under oath that he would satisfy the pope’s judgment con- 
erning the proffered charges and would never agree to any injury 
being inflicted on the pope or any one of his party either in their 
coming or going.” 

It is evident that Bernold knew that Henry had with difficulty 
obtained absolution, and that Bernold followed the wording of the 
securitas. 

In contrast to Lambert, the German writers, Bruno, Berthold, 
and Bernold have not given us much that Gregory did not make 
public to the German princes. They know of no three days’ fast 
being imposed on Henry, nor of his solitary station in the snow and 
ice. And only from the Annalist does Lambert’s record receive 
any confirmation in respect of the sacrament-story. 

Of Italian records bearing on our problem, three are note- 
worthy, Arnulf of Milan, Donigo, and Bonitho. Arnulf was as 
near in time as Lambert, and knew the place better, for he was 
shortly afterwards at Canossa, as “multis moenibus munitum’’, 
fortified by many walls. This does give some corroboration to 


9 Chronicon, SS V 433. 
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Lambert’s “triple wall”, though Pannenborg” believes that Virgil’s 
“triplici circumdata muro” (Aeneid V1I:549) inspired this phrase. 
As to the happenings at Canossa Arnulf only tells us that “the king 
came to the pope sitting in judgment, with bare feet, and prostrate 
on the ground, and after much shedding of tears obtained par- 
don.* 

Bonitho, or Bonigo, is described by Jaffe as “one of the most 
ardent of the followers of Gregory VII. He was Bishop of Sutri 
in 1078, was captured by Henry in 1082. Released from captivity 
he sought refuge with Countess Mathilda to whom he dedicated 
the book ““Ad Amicum Librum” written in 1085 or 1086." From 
him we learn that 


the king came to Canossa, clad in dovelike innocence. And for several days 
he stood on in ice and snow devoid of shoes, deceiving all the less perceiving 
ones ; and from the venerable Gregory, though not ignorant as to his deceit, he 
obtained the absolution which he sought. Of the sacred feast—he made 
him a participant in this way, (saying) that if he had been repentant in mind 
and body, and if he believed him to be the pope lawfully, and himself really 
excommunicated after the example of Phocis and Dioscuros, and that he 
could be absolved through this sacrament, then he might with safety partake 
of the feast, but if indeed it were otherwise, then after the host Satan would 
enter into him. In short, after the celebration of the Mass they had a ban- 
quet together. Thereupon he and all who were loosed from the ban were 
ordered to keep themselves away from the company of excommunicated. 
There are indeed some who say that he swore ‘life and limb and honor’ to 
the pope, but I do not at all affirm what I do not know.* 


Donigo came to Canossa in 1089 and wrote his Vita Mathil- 
dis in 1114, dedicating his poem to the Countess, who died before 
the work was finished. This is his version of the event we are dis- 
cussing. 


Three days they stood bespeaking peace, 
But peace was not and the king desired to depart. 


10 Studien zur Geschichte der Heil. Mathilde, s. 22, cited by Holder-Egger, p. 
p. 554 n.3. 

11 Quoted by Holder-Egger, p. 553. 

12 Jaffe, Bibliotheka Rerum Germanicarum II, Monumenta Gregoriana, p. 577. 
Wattenbach, D. G. Q. II, 223-224. . 

13 Jaffe, op. cit., p. 672. 
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Then Henry sought Hugo in the chapel of St. Nicholas, and 
from him learned that his only hope lay in Mathilda, whom he then 
implores to intercede for him. 


She arises, gives assurance to the king, and leaves, 
Going up, while the king himself stays behind. 


She succeeds in her mission, with the condition that Henry swear 
fidelity to the pope and Rome, and sign an agreement. Also Janu- 
ary of this year was a month of unusual intensity in snow and cold. 


Seven days before January had its close, 

The pope did allow the king to come before him, 

With soles of his feet bare and bitten by frost. 

Making show of his torture, incessantly imploring the pope, 
Spare, blessed father, O Holy One, spare me I ask most sincerely ! 


Beholding his tears the pope had compassion upon him, 
For he blessed him, granted him peace, and finally 
Celebrated the Mass and gave him the body of God. 
Then banqueting with him in the citadel of Canossa, 
He sent him away, after that oaths had been given.** 


The Italian, as little as the German sources bear out the de- 
scription given us by Lambert. None of them make of the three 
day vigil a penance imposed by Gregory, but, rather, Henry’s own 
method of wringing action from the pope. Bonitho even calls 
that method cunning (versutia) and a cunning that attained its 
end. Donigo believed the hope of the king would have failed of 
realization if the Countess Mathilda had not turned the scales. As 
to the sacramental test, Donigo says nothing. In fact he implies 
that Henry received the host without any ado. Bonitho does in- 
terpret the giving of the host to Henry as a test, for he says the 
pope warned him that if his intentions were not sincere the sacra- 
ment would be to him a curse. 

A comparison of these sources brings us to the conclusion 
that Lambert stands alone in his story of the pope sentencing the 


14 Vita Mathildis, SS XII 381-382. 
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king to a three day penance before the castle gate in ice and snow. 
Also, that Lambert’s description of the sacramental test finds sup- 
port only partially in Berthold’s statement that Henry declined the 
host because of his unworthiness, and in Bonitho’s claim that the 
host was a test of the sincerity of his repentance. Lambert alone 
gives long speeches on the part of Gregory and elaborates on the 
terms to which pope and king agreed. 

Our next step is to determine how much of Lambert’s uncon- 
firmed data can be accepted. On this point both internal and ex- 
ternal evidence can be adduced. 

When Lambert makes out that the king was commanded to 
stand alone in his penance he contradicts himself. For we find 
that as soon as he was admitted to the pope’s presence he had fol- 
lowers around him. When the host is refused it is done following 
a conference with his favorites who must be thought of as being 
by his side. But we need hardly test this statement further than 
by Gregory’s letter which explicitly says that the king was accom- 
panied ‘“‘cum paucis”’. 

On the very important point of the three day fast we cannot 
control by internal evidence Lambert’s assertion that this was 
“commanded” by the pope. But in view of what our other sources 
tell us, we have reason to be suspicious of Lambert’s arrangement 
of his facts. Not a single one of the German or Italian writers we 
have referred to were friendly to Henry, and yet not one of them 
agrees with Lambert’s version. The Annalist of St. Blasien’s 
statement, that Henry came to Canossa suddenly and unexpectedly, 
fits much better in with the known facts than Lambert’s words that 
he was commanded to come. Indeed Lambert himself admits that 
Gregory was ignorant of the nature of Henry’s mission, and went 
to Canossa in apprehension of a military stroke. And Gregory in 
his letter noted that the king came without sign of hostility. We 
can believe Lambert when he describes Henry as sending emis- 
saries to Canossa in advance (although Gregory speaks of embas- 
sies coming to him before the king entered Italy), but that Lam- 
bert knew the contents of the conversations is very improbable. 
It is not difficult to trace in Lambert what he has borrowed from 
Gregory’s letter and the securitas. What was later agreed, Lam- 
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bert makes the prerequisites for the admission of the king to pen- 
ance. Whereas all other sources picture Henry as coming to 
Canossa to win absolution from the ban, and paint him as a peni- 
tent who finally breaks down the pope’s resistance, Lambert has 
him come in compliance with the pope’s orders following the agree- 
ment reached by his intermediaries. Donigo is in harmony with 
Gregory’s letter when he says that the negotiations almost broke 
off fruitless. Rather than accepting Lambert’s version of Henry 
coming to the pope through prearranged plans, we are justified in 
believing that Henry figuratively stormed Canossa in a penitent’s 
garb just because the preceding negotiations had failed. In short 
Henry came to the gate of the castle because his friends had failed 
rather than succeeded in their efforts. It is conceivable that even 
the sight of the excommunicated king in the snow and ice would 
not have won over Gregory, had not the pleas of Mathilda and 
others then overwhelmned him. In fact, as we read the papal let- 
ter to the German princes we find in it an apologetic strain. 
Gregory almost feels compelled to defend his action in releasing 
the king from the ban. The tone is not one of triumph, but of ex- 
cuse. The pope absolved Henry because of his method of ap- 
proach to Canossa and because of the pleadings of his friends. If 
the other sources have been truly interpreted, Lambert is revealed 
as having transposed his facts. That which the others make a 
voluntary decision—Henry’s penance—Lambert makes a sentence 
imposed by the pope. The importance of the change is clear when 
we realize that on the sequence of these events hinges the interpre- 
tation of Canossa. In Lambert’s record the pope is triumphant to 
the point of compelling the king’s penance. From the other 
records, even the document of Gregory himself, we infer that by 
means of his voluntary penance, Henry triumphed over papal re- 
luctance. 

Von Ranke,” who first directed attention to the defects in 
Lambert’s Annals, has not found many to agree with him in re- 
taining the sacramental scene as true. Von Hefele** has pointed 


15 Sdmmtliche Werke, 51-52 Band, p. 147. 
16 Conciliengeschichte, V Band, 2 Aufl., pp. 90 ff. 
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pointed out the contradiction in Lambert’s own account. 
Whereas the pope had agreed to absolve Henry on condition that 
the final settlement of his case should be left to a Council, he now 
offered the king a short cut to permanency in power by accepting 
the host, which in any case was the token of reinstatement in the 
fellowship of the church. The Annalist of St. Blasien put the 
case directly when he said that the pope gave Henry the eucharist, 
“which he had previously prohibited”. The essence of excommu- 
nication was refusal of the sacrament to the one under ban. Bert- 
hold is himself contradictory when he says that Henry was ab- 
solved but went away without the sacrament. Holder-Egger™ 
thinks that Berthold’s account may have some connection with 
Lambert’s, for these two alone affirmed that Henry refused the 
host. Both may have arisen out of a legend that quickly grew 
around the alleged words of Gregory, as reported by Bonitho, that 
the king should consider the sacrament a pledge of the sincerity of 
his penance. Holder-Egger also suggests that Lambert invented 
the story on a model in Regino’s account of an incident in the rela- 
tionship of Pope Hadrian and Lothair. Under Anno 869, that 
Chronicler had recorded that the pope offered the king the sacra- 
ment with practically the same words that Lambert puts into the 
mouth of Gregory. Altogether the scene finds little confirmation 
in other sources, and from its internal unreasonableness as well as 
from the fact that the pope and Henry’s enemies later are silent 
about it, we may conclude that it has little historical worth. 

It remains to consider the character of this man Lambert. 
Do the facts known concerning his life and position help to form 
an estimate of his credibility as an historian? Can any of his 
prejudices be determined, and would they explain his treatment of 
historical facts and persons? And, lastly, do his works reveal 
traits that might aid us in judging of the value of his account in 
the instances we have considered? 

Details of the life of Lambert are meager. He is known to 
have entered the Hersfeld monastery in 1058. Without the con- 


17 Lamperti Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, p. 295, note 2; p. 297, note 2; Neues 
Archiv, p. 562. 
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sent of his superior he undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
we find him again in the monastery in 1059, apparently reconciled 
with his abbot. In 1071 he was at the monasteries of Siegburg 
and Saafeld on a mission from Hersfeld to study reforms that 
had been introduced in the former places by monks from Italy. 
His works bear witness to literary qualities that were so rare in 
the eleventh century as to make his Annals one of the best known 
works of the time. It is quite well established that he was the au- 
thor of Vita Lulli, and of a history of the Hersfeld monastery—the 
latter, however, remains only in fragments. The Annals go back 
to Creation, but are of little value until the events recorded after 
1069. After 1073 the style is elaborate and details plentiful. The 
story stops in 1077, in the midst of a relation of the election of 
Rudolf. Giesebrecht** has argued that the book was written after 
the election of Rudolf, though not later than 1078. The influence 
of Lambert’s Annals has been described by Holder-Egger thus, 
“His exposition and interpretation of the events of his time have 
become dominant not only for later generations of Hersfeld monks 
but for all following generations far down into most modern 
times.””*® 

The monastery of Hersfeld was one of the strongholds of 
Henry IV. He was often quartered there and the Abbot was one 
of his staunchest friends. Even in the conflict between Gregory 
and Henry, Hersfeld seems to have remained loyal to the king. 
In 1092-1093 one of the monks wrote a treatise, ‘Liber de unitate 
ecclesiae” in defense of the king against the Hildebrandine party. 
Lambert, however, does not appear to have shared the prevalent 
royalist sentiment at his monastery. His unfriendly attitude to- 
wards the king is seen in his account of the tithe quarrel. The 
regions of Saxony and Thuringia around Fulda and Hersfeld had 
of old given tithes to the monasteries instead of the Archbishop of 
Maintz, in whose diocese they lay. Lambert charges that Henry 
and the Archbishop were in a plot to force the payment of the 
tithes to Maintz, and that Henry was to share in the gain. In the 


18 Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, 5 Aufl. III Band, pp. 1034-6. 
19 Neues Archiv, p. 204. 
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military operations that resulted from Henry’s clash with the 
Saxons, Lambert takes pains to describe the sufferings of Hers- 
feld. It has, however, been established that the king treated the 
monastery in a munificent manner both before and after the rebel- 
lion. Lambert’s treatment of this episode reveals that he was not 
friendly towards Henry IV. 

Again, in the alliance between Henry and the Danes, Lam- 
bert’s story is shown by Holder-Egger to be untrustworthy, but so 
told as to put Henry in a disadvantageous light. ; 

Von Ranke has pointed out some of the glaring deficiencies, 
or falsities, of Lambert’s work. At a Synod in 1071 Henry is 
portrayed by Lambert as a protector of simony and an obstinate 
tyrant, while official records of the meeting contain no references 
to the king that are derogatory, but on the contrary, present his 
fairness. In regard to the pledges given at Canossa, which Lam- 
bert described so as to deprive the king temporarily of all royal 
jurisdiction, von Ranke calls attention to the fact that the very 
form of the oath implies an exercise of royal prerogative, for 
Henry swears as “rex’”’ and in the capacity of king promises the 
pope a safe-conduct.”” 

Something of the scruples of Lambert as an historian may be 
judged in one of his other works, Vita Lull. According to 
Holder-Egger, he used for this work Vita Martini, Vita Leobae, 
Vita Wigberti, and transferred some of the virtues of these saints 
onto his own. He went even a step further, for he took his saint 
Lull from the Vita Sturmi and gave him just opposite character- 
istics from those he found in his source. Names and events were 
imported also from Einhard’s Vita Karoli and Regino’s Chronik.* 

It is quite generally agreed that Lambert’s models were clas- 
sical, and that his ambition was to write the history of his time in 
the style of Tacitus and Livy. Columns of parallels have been 
compiled pointing out the conscious or unconscious influence of his 
models upon both style and vocabulary of the medieval monk. He 


20 To von Ranke, also, later critics owe this criticism of the Annals: “Sein buch 
is mit dazu angelegt, um die Wahl eines Gegenk6nigs zu rechtfertigen: fiir Heinrich hat 
er nie ein Wort der Entschuldigung” (op. cit., p. 133). 

21 Sect. V, in Neues Archiv., pp. 574 ff. 
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used his materials to fine literary effect, even though they were 
occasionally twisted by a deep seated prejudice to Henry 1V and 
fitted into the purpose of convincing his fellows that the Hilde- 
brandine rather than the royal party should receive their support. 

Fairness prompts us to remark that the momentum of the 
attack on Lambert may have carried that movement too far. Del- 
bruck’s assertion that Lambert consciously falsified has been chal- 
lenged by Giesebrecht,” who does not consider any of the thirty- 
eight passages produced by Delbruck as perversions of fact. Wat- 
tenbach” would change the charge from one of deception to one of 
ignorance, though not excusing him from being at fault when he 
presumes to know what he did not know. And this critic reminds 
us that Lambert is none too kind in his treatment of Anno and 
Rudolf, though his animosity is directed against their enemy. No 
one, however, would today raise Lambert’s Annals back to the 
position of authority that they so long enjoyed, even until the last 
century. Their statements are no longer received unless corrobo- 
rated by other sources. 

Returning, in conclusion, to our original question, What hap- 
pened at Canossa? we can after this survey of the sources agree 
with Hauck, that “Der Tag von Canossa war kein Sieg Gregors.””* 
The conflict was as much in the heart of the pope as in that of the 
king. It would have been to the political advantage of Gregory 
not to have absolved Henry. And for three days he stood out 
against the plea of the penitent and his friends. Finally the priest 
Gregory conquered the political Gregory, and almost against his 
wishes he was forced to reinstate the excommunicated one. By 
that act Henry divided his foes and separated the pope from the 
hostile German princes. The astute Henry duelling with an 
astute Hildebrand rather than a pope gloating over a prostrate 
king is the Canossa of sources that can be considered trustworthy. 


22 Giesebrecht, of. cit., p. 1036. 
23 Wattenbach, op. cit. 
24 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, III Teil, p. 809. 
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THE HOLMAN LECTURE 1932 


L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


ENTLEMEN and Brothers in Christ: The Augsburg Confes- 
sion is becoming increasingly known and read through the 
celebrations, addresses and articles of recent years. Literally 
thousands of young people have read the Confession in study 
groups organized through the activities of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church. But it has been the Holman 
Lecture which has, year after year through many decades, called 
attention to the Declaration of Independence of Lutheranism, and 
consequently of Protestantism. 

Accordingly, it was with no small pleasure that I received the 
invitation of the Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg to deliver this Holman Lecture for 1932 on Article 
V of the Confession. My understanding is that it should be dis- 
cussed in the light of the newer day in which we ministers and 
theological students live to serve, and this meets my hearty ap- 
proval. 


THE SHEPHERDING OF SOULS 


The theme which I have taken from Article V affords oppor- 
tunity to tell of my experiences. It also enables me to voice a few 
suggestive thoughts which have grown from my forty-eight years 
of effort to carry out the spirit of this particular article. 


1 “That we may obtain this faith, the Office of Teaching the Gospel and administer- 
ing the Sacraments was instituted. For through the Word and Sacraments as through 
instruments, the Holy Ghost is given, who worketh faith where and when it pleaseth 
God in them that hear the Gospel, to wit, that God, not for our own merits, but for 
Christ’s sake, justified those who believe that they are received into favor for Christ’s 
sake. 

“They condemn the Anabaptists and others, who think that the Holy Ghost cometh 
to men without the external Word, through their own preparations and works” (H. E. 
Jacobs, The Book of Concord, p. 38). 
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Just as a battery of camera men will get a different angle on 
the same object, and as no two of their pictures will be exactly 
alike, so one person’s view of the ministry will differ from that of 
another. I trust I shall succeed in giving you at least a new angle 
on certain matters pertaining to the ministry. 

To begin with, I would naturally emphasize the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who works in and through the consecrated and sancti- 
fied Shepherd of Souls. “Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit,” saith the Lord. Even as the farmer and the carpenter, 
before starting to work in the morning, sharpen their tools, the 
minister should in the morning spend ample time at the Throne of 
Grace. There, in prayer and waiting upon God, he will renew 
his strength and sharpen the spiritual tools of his mental faculties, 
all of which are prayerfully and urgently needed in meeting with 
the daily cares of the church and the many problems of life. 

To God be all the glory for my humble achievements! Hence 
what I am, and say, and do is because the Spirit of God is respon- 
sible for my life in dealing with souls. “Ourselves your servants 
for Jesus’ sake”. In saying this, should I frequently use the per- 
sonal J it is because my experience has been my teacher. The 
things I have lived through, the sermons I have delivered, the sick 
at whose bedside I have prayed, have all become part of me and 
made me to understand much that I otherwise could never have 
known. 


A SUCCESS NOT SIMPLY TEMPORARY 


was granted to this method of work by our Blessed Lord. It 
takes more than mere popularity to last. Flowers soon wither and 
fade away. When I resigned after thirty-eight years of uninter- 
rupted service there was a sinking fund of $25,000 and more than 
$10,000 in the various treasuries of the church which I served. 
All bills were paid, and the church was in the best of repairs. 
Thanks to God, my labors endure. My church did not fall to 
pieces when I resigned. Not a family left it. And as evidence 
that the foundations were well laid, and the superstructure well 
built, today, seven years later, the work goes uninterruptedly on. 
As if in emphasis on all this, I was told only at the time of prepar- 
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ing this paper that long ago when the Board of Home Missions 
had first considered the prospect of establishing a church, they 
were so little impressed with its chances for success that they re- 
luctantly concluded that launching such a project was probably 
hopeless, since it had been undertaken before and had met with 
failure. Yet within one year from the day the work was begun 
the congregation declared itself self-supporting. 

To explain the how of this success which came to Christ Lu- 
theran Church of Baltimore, which church I had the honor of 
founding, and the privilege of serving for thirty-eight years, is my 
present task. It is also my task to point out to you a few short- 
cuts to results in the great work ahead of you. 

Having neither church building nor members, house to house 
canvasses among the unchurched were made, the people were met, 
the cause was presented tactfully, and before leaving them the 
“good-news” article was sold (if it could possibly be sold). After 
a two weeks’ canvass, during which time many doorbells were rung, 
the first of such services was held. 

It was a cold, snowy Sunday morning in December. Indians 
had given an entertainment in the hall the night before—an enter- 
tainment which must have been a jolly affair, for on the back wall 
had been placed a large canvas picturing an Indian brave in the act 
of scalping a white man. ‘The door was fastened and, having no 
key, we broke the lock and entered, only to find the place full of 
rubbish and with no fire in the stove. We were obliged to clean 
the hall, to arrange the chairs, to make a fire, and to locate a sub- 
stitute pulpit. 

At the morning services 125 were present, while 115 attended 
in the evening and 96 others came to Sunday school. The total 
attendance for the first year was 22,983, an average of 206 per 
service. To accomplish this it was necessary to wear out soles in 
order to save souls. Unchurched people are not sitting around on 
curbstones and water plugs waiting for the starting of a new 
church. Pastoral visits for the year totalled nearly 4,000—and 
those were days when walking had not yet become a lost art. With 
few exceptions these people were members of no church, but they 
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became good Lutherans, faithful followers of Jesus in a church 
where God tabernacled among men in human hearts. 

Touching briefly on church organizations: A consecrated 
group is truly a gift of God, but I would warn against an over- 
organized church. Many organizations are competitive and not 
sufficiently cooperative. The good motives which prompt many 
organizations are too frequently lost sight of and the enthusiasm 
necessary to keep the work going is too soon spent. 


PREPARING SERMONS 


was a problem that really simplified itself. For I can assure you 
there was no time for wading through ponderous tomes for ser- 
mon material. Of course I read and studied my Bible; but I also 
studied the people, and people and Bible became largely my library 
during the early period of my work. I may add, however, that 
over the spread of years it was inevitable that I should gradually 
acquire a sizable library. Of course, no one will wish to under- 
estimate the value of a growing, well-chosen library. Ministers 
should read and assimilate good books, but they should also en- 
deavor to speak the language of their congregation, in order that 
the latter may understand, and that the sources of religious action 
may be thus invigorated. Remember, however, that to do this the 
minister must himself have a face-to-face knowledge of the spirit- 
ual truths to be driven home. If he has had vivid inward and out- 
ward experiences he will have little difficulty in preparing and de- 
livering God’s message in living, breathing, palpitating words. 
Such words will then act as spiritual conductors, and, far from 
being mere barren signs of abstract notions, they will serve the 
purpose of transferring the religious zeal and fervor of one mind 
into the minds of others. 

I had a partiality for that information which comes as the 
result of direct contact with the people. From this combined 
library, the Bible and the People, I gathered much of the material 
for my sermons and daily efforts. Even today I can find no better 
source. Such material was to me most helpful, practical, applica- 
ble, and so all-abundant that there was no exhausting it. It was 
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ever new, ever timely, ever soul-inspiring, ever close to the people 
themselves, and therefore quickly grasped by them and taken to 
heart. Being that with which they were most familiar and which 
affected their daily lives, the people hungered to hear these truths 
of life coupled with those of God. Sermons carry more convic- 
tion if the expression of actual experience. To this, in part, I at- 
tribute the fact that I never had to preach to. a_woodpile. It takes 
more than university culture and words to set hearts on fire. A 
passion for souls helps to create in the minister that flaming per- 
sonality which with the Gospel and the Cross are God’s mighty 
weapons to save souls—to save for eternity, save for a contribution 
toward a healthier, happier and more Christian world. 

And, I still believe that what is most needed today is not a 
fair-weather, “modernized” religion of mere pulpit brilliance and 
rational instruction, a sort of ethical society in a forum hall. We 
need more than ever before the old-time Christian religion, a kind 
of sacramental preaching in which we think of God speaking, 
rather than men: a preaching of the word with greater emphasis, 
not only of the exalted days of the Christian year, but also of God, 
faith, sin, repentance, with Jesus Christ as the sole Head of the 
church, and as the Shepherd and Bishop of the souls of men. After 
all, the simple story of the Cross, the story of One born in a 
manger, has done more for the saving of souls than all the philos- 
ophies of the ages. 


WINNING AND DEVELOPING CHRISTIANS— 


permanent witnesses for God, is a problem to which serious thought 
should be given by every minister. When one thinks of the utter 
failure of the world to satisfy the longings of the soul, and then, 
by way of contrast, beholds all which Christ has to offer for the 
healing of the nations, one naturally wonders why it is that more 
people do not attend church services. Surely there must be a 
reason! 

Is it because many Christians themselves are not by way of 
example offering that which non-churchgoers expect, and which 
souls need if they are to be satisfied? Do our churches pray and 
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practice, or do many of the parishioners merely listen to the ser- 
mons from the pulpit and take their standards of living from the 
movies? Is there a real spiritual regeneration, or simply a moral 
reformation? Is there a spiritual atmosphere in the church such 
as to cause the worshipper to exclaim with Jacob of old: “Surely 
the Lord is in this place—this is the gate to heaven.” 

Is there a brotherly attitude among the people of joyous Chris- 
tian relationship such as to cause an expression of “Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love’? Is the message of the 
preacher a response to the plaintive cry: ‘Tell me more about 
Jesus”? Is it a message that inspires new visions of hope, of 
courage, of consecration? Does the sermon tactfully remove re- 
sentment and hatred? Enable the worshipper to carry off a spirit- 
ual victory? Does it ring with that passion for souls such as to 
cause the awakened penitent to say: ‘““Thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian”? Is there a feeling of the real presence of God at the 
religious services as to incite worshippers to become more Christ- 
like, more eager to worship God, to love and serve him? A 
church service conducted along some of these suggestive lines may 
be helpful in answering the question, How attract people to church 
services and make converts for Jesus? 

Accordingly, in my eagerness to be evangelical I tried also to 
be evangelistic, fully realizing that Jesus came to seek and to save 
the lost. The work of winning souls should be individual rather 
than mass conversion, and should go on throughout the year. 
During Lent, especially, I would stress at the close of the sermon 
an appeal to the unsaved, asking them to decide for Christ then 
and there. And why not have that a part of the sermon? [If it is 
something worth while, why delay? Why wait to think still longer 
over it? Have you heard the story of Dwight Moody on that 
point? 

“I give you one day to decide for Christ!” he thundered, and 
within the hour the fire-bells of Chicago burst forth their frightful 
peal of alarm. Next morning the lives of many who had attended 
that particular service were wiped out and the bodies of these un- 
fortunate victims of the great Chicago fire had been burned to a 
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crisp. Said Moody later: “Oh, my friends, I have asked God to 
forgive me for offering those people as much as one day to decide 
for Christ. I should have said, ‘Now is the accepted time.’ ” 

I never hesitated to ask for prompt decision. It is bad busi- 
ness to stall along when so much is at stake. Meeting these people 
face to face, I reminded them of the beauty of the Christian life, of 
their mothers’ prayers in their behalf, of the promise they perhaps. 
had made to a dying parent, of the love of Christ for their souls. 
I never believed in trying to make Christian discipleship appear-too 
easy. Accordingly, I stressed the thought of service—self-denial 
and cross-bearing, showing the great satisfaction which one se- 
cures in personally having a part in doing God’s work; that even 
though a deathbed repentance might be possible, nevertheless no 
self-respecting person would want to appear empty handed before 
God at Judgment Day; that in reality the greatest and most lasting 
joys of life come from service in the Master’s vineyard. Then, 
driving the truth home still more directly, I pleaded: 

“Won't you decide now to give your heart to Jesus? Come 
into the church and be a personal witness for the Christ whom you. 
confess! You will tell me now that you will come for religious 
instruction, won’t you?” 

After I had gotten their decision, I met with them and in- 
structed them in Christian experience and doctrine. Assured of 
a transforming inner experience and of the sincerity of their faith 
in Christ as their Saviour, I received them into the church. 


MINISTERIAL DIGNITY 


is worthy of brief mention in this connection. Be a man among 
men, but always a self-respecting man. Habits, dress, language 
and conduct should never be ordinary or below the usual. The 
Shepherd of Souls should be a leader to lift others from the ordi- 
nary and low levels to a higher level. 

Never be haughty or vainly proud, yet always maintain a high 
standard of ministerial dignity and refinement such as will com- 
mand respect from men, rather than exact it. Cleanliness, neat- 
ness and Godliness form a blessed trinity in ministerial dignity and 
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are effective factors in the gathering of souls into the church. In 
the pulpit, the minister should carefully guard against those more 
unfortunate mannerisms which often prove quite objectionable to 
worshippers in the pew. 


DEALING WITH EGOTISTICAL TROUBLEMAKERS 


which in itself requires the wisdom of a Solomon, must now and 
again be met by every minister. What would be your solution? 
How would you deal with troublemakers? I had to deal with 
them in my very early ministry. They came into our church at a 
time when all within was peace, unity, and love. But that would 
never do; they needs must take drastic steps to remedy such a loy- 
ing condition. They not only thought themselves qualified to fill 
all the positions of honor and trust in the church, but proceeded 
at once to have themselves elected to such honors. And more: 
they assailed the church council, and even began to give me orders, 
telling me how to’conduct the church. In fact, in their judgment 
everybody was mistaken except themselves. 

Realizing that a hornet when in good humor can almost break 
up a campmeeting, and that a single Judas was instrumental in 
having Christ nailed to the Cross, I decided upon extermination 
before it was too late, for all my persuasive efforts to calm the 
brooding storm had failed. Accordingly, I went to each and said, 
without ceremony: 

“Here are your letters of dismissal from Christ Lutheran 
Church of Baltimore. Go your way in peace, but never again 
enter that church. Join another church, and God bless you.” 

Of course this was taking the figurative bull by the horns; but 
something had to be done, otherwise they might have polluted the 
church and half its congregation. With the passing of those dis- 
senters, the yawning chasm of discord which they had sought to 
create was overnight practically made a mere dream. As it were, 
the white-winged messenger from God sounded thereafter a more 
tranquil note in his “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” But 
this drastic method must be the exception, the only-once, if possi- 
ble, in a minister’s experience. 
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DEALING WITH ONE’S OWN SELF 


in some of the trying experiences of a minister’s life, needs also to 
be considered. One evening, many years ago, I was hurt by an 
ungracious—at least, I thought it was an ungracious—remark of 
one of my parishioners. To my discomfiture it took hold of me as 
nothing of its kind had ever done before. I worried until late that 
night, then sought to refresh myself in peaceful slumber. But 
the more I thought of that remark, and of how hard and conscien- 
tiously I had worked on that day, the less I could sleep and the 
more incensed I became. It really seemed that I was no longer 
appreciated. I even felt like giving up the work. Finally, I 
figured that the devil himself was tempting me. So, flinging up 
the covers and leaping from my bed, I exclaimed—you may laugh, 
and I’ll agree with you—but I did say: “You d-i-r-t-y devil! 
Get away and leave me alone!” 

Then I fell down on my knees and prayed to Almighty God for 
strength further to resist that highpriest of temptation. There, 
in communion with God, troubles vanished, the spirit was stilled 
and a great calm came over me. Rising with a strength the world 
knows not of, I retired and soon was sound asleep. Later on, 
when I saw the man I thought had wilfully wronged me, we both 
met as friends. The fact of the matter was, he really meant no 
harm in saying what he did. 

Isn’t it thus possible for the Shepherd of Souls to misunder- 
stand his charges, just as it is possible for them to misunderstand 
him? Of course itis! Jesus triumphantly prayed: “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” And in our prayers 
when groping among shadows we, too, will find a handclasp that 
lifts us up, the hand of God. 


HELPING TO SOLVE MARITAL TROUBLES 


brought to the minister’s notice each year by members of his con- 
gregation, is likewise not an easy task. It is a task of extreme 
importance. Think of it, friends! Of the 2,256,360 men and 
women who so happily and so light-heartedly sailed forth on the 
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Sea of Matrimony in this country in 1930, many thousands aban- 
doned their loveship at the first convenient port, cursing the ven- 
ture; others struck the Rock of Discord and went down, literally 
down to destruction, because unable to solve their domestic prob- 
lems. Official figures for the same year also show that no less 
than 383,260 men and women were divorced. Sad, isit not? Sad, 
too, is the plight of the more than 100,000 children annually af- 
fected by these divorces. Think how many domestic tragedies 
could be averted by the minister with the proper approach! Of 
course, it is not to be denied that through the efforts of some min- 
isters these figures were held down. Yes, “held down’, but not 
to a minimum! Not enough genuinely conscientious efforts are 
made in this direction. 

As one illustration of what can be accomplished if more pas- 
_ tors will give more thought to the domestic relations of their 
parishioners, let me cite the following: 

A husband and wife had separated. Each had taken a child 
and had gone to live with respective relatives. I called upon each 
and got promises, finally, to meet in my study. They came. I 
suggested that they pull their chairs closer to me so that we could 
talk and not be heard in the next room. (Of course, my chief 
purpose was to get them closer together.) Said I, pleasantly: 
“Now, you boys and girls let me do all the talking; you’ve already 
talked too much and made a bad mess of it.”’ 

Then I reminded them of their courtship days and the little 
things which each must have done to make the other happy. I 
even cracked a joke or two, to make them smile and thus relieve 
the tension. Then, reminding them of the sacredness of marriage 
and the vows they had taken, I finally took each by the hand as we 
knelt in prayer—a prayer in which I named each one to God by his 
and her first name, and a prayer calculated to arouse them to an 
appreciation of their duties as parents, as man and wife, as com- 
panions, and as Christians. After which I slipped their hands 
into each other and said, in a gay sort of way: “Now, kiss and 
make up! Go on; forget it!” 

Like two young lovers they did so. Then I added: “Forget 
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the past. Don’t talk about it. Let this be your second wedding 
day. Start life over, with Christ in your hearts and home.” 

It was a case of fiction become truth. For arm in arm they 
left my study and lived happily together until, years after, death 
claimed one of them. It is far better to take all such cases and 
make adjustments before they are dragged into the courts. The 
Shepherd of Souls can best make such adjustments. 


MAKING SICK CALLS 


deserves most careful and prayerful consideration. Each case of 
itself demands thought for the individual. First and chief above 
all it should be a soul visit and not a mere smile and pat on the 
shoulder. Short visits are always preferable. Some patients are 
very nervous, others very weak, so that the minister must go 
among them much as a good nurse and avoid exciting them. Al- 
ways approach the sick with a cheerful countenance. Try it! 
It’s as good as medicine. The patient watches your expression 
and is often inspired to new hope, or is depressed, according as he 
thinks you are impressed by his condition. 

I recall how a minister once called upon one of my parishion- 
ers, a young devoted Christian girl. Thinking her to be seriously 
ill, he actually prayed that God would send down his angels and 
bear her soul away to glory. He meant well, but subjected the 
poor girl toa premature death. Returning from a conference that 
night and learning of what had taken place, I hastened to visit her. 
After reminding her of what it means to have strong faith in 
Jesus as the Great Healer, I offered an appropriate prayer. Then 
taking her by the hand I said: “Listen, child, you are not going to 
die. You are going to get well.” 

“Do—you—really—think—-so ?” she asked, hopefully. Color 
returned to her cheeks, her eyes sparkled and there was a zest in 
her voice that surprised and delighted her parents. 

“Yes, of course I do,” I replied. “Yours is only a temporary 
sickness, and it will soon pass away.” 

Certainly I do not flatter myself that what I did for her had a 
more salutary effect than the doctor’s efforts. But I know I did 
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do her less potential harm than the other minister, and that she 
did get well. She afterwards married and her children came to 
our Sunday school. 

Might it not be well to place more stress upon the power which 
it is possible for a well-directed mind to exercise over the mental 
as well as physical ills of the body? When a deep, spiritually- 
minded pastor, radiating hope, health and good cheer, links his 
prayerful faith with that of the parishioner, then God is not only 
willing to, but often does work wonders in restoring the sick to 
health. May it be possible that some of the modern cults have 
arisen just because the Christian church has not sufficiently empha- 
sized this phase of the Christian ministry? 

In connection with making sick calls at homes and hospitals I 
found it helpful to distribute suitable literature which I had pre- 
pared, such as “Shut-Ins,”’ “Hospital Meditations,’ and ‘Roses 
Will Bloom Again.” These I often gave to each patient in the 
public wards of hospitals, with a “God bless you!” anda smile. I 
would always speak a few words of encouragement to the indi- 
vidual with whom I visited, and would offer a prayer. When the 
moment was propitious, I would voice a short prayer for all in the 
ward, since many are strangers or have no pastor to visit them. 


ve ctl 


BREAKING HEART-RENDING NEWS 


of the unexpected death of a dear little child to a mother is not 
easily done. It is a sad duty and one that should be performed 
with tact and a Christlike touch. I recall one of a number of in- 
stances of this kind. 

A mother was ill with typhoid fever. Meanwhile her little 
daughter suddenly expired from a malignant form of diphtheria. 
Knowing of a neighboring child left afflicted by a similar disease, 
I called at that home before going to the mother. Then I went to 
her, and after a cheerful remark about her “improved” condition, 
I casually broached the subject of her hopelessly crippled girl- 
neighbor; how that it was unfortunate any child should have to 
live on for the rest of her life so totally helpless; how that it would 
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perhaps have been better if she could have died and been in Heaven 
all those years, and so on. 

“Y-e-s,” the sick mother readily assented. 

“T am sure,” I ventured, hopefully, “that with all the love you 
have for your child, you would even now rather know her to be in 
Heaven than to be afflicted like your neighbor’s child.” 

“Y-e-s,” she agreed. 

And then, with a silent prayer that God would help me to dis- 
close the facts to her in the least painful manner, I broke the news. 
She bore up most heroically and accepted the challenge as a Chris- 
tian—aye, as a Spartan mother. 


CONDUCTING FUNERAL SERVICES 


io one of the sad, but recurring duties of every minister. Words of 
comfort to the bereaved before the service are often most helpful. 
If possible, you should begin the services at the time appointed, and 
in a dignified and impressive way, never in a sad, forlorn, hopless 
manner. You want sober reflection, rather than any exciting or 
emotional display. Be prepared to give comfort to the bereaved, 
and to avoid causing them to weep by being a sentimental, or cry- 
ing preacher. Families thus bereft of loved ones need consolation. 
They also require vision, hope. They can do without an harangue 
of sentiments on the mysterious ways of God, and could be com- 
forted by hearing of the joys of the Christian religion and the 
Hope Beyond. Never be egotistic, but carry a look of sympathetic 
optimism. 

I found it expedient, too, never to preach a long sermon at 
funeral services. A heart-to-heart talk that points those present 
to the God of love, who lives and guides us and cares for us, is 
what the people need. St. Paul wrote: “Christ the hope of glory”, 
and so the minister should use the occasion as a means to bring 
comfort, hope and cheer. He should seek to create an atmosphere 
in which the people will put their trust in God, trusting where they 
can not understand. 
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How would you approach an ill and embittered business man? 
While the following method may not apply and meet with success 
in all cases, its human touch certainly worked in this one. 

A well-to-do business man and prominent politician was taken 
suddenly very ill. Member of no church, his daughters were un- 
willing he should die while not in a state of grace, and sent for me 
in the hope that something could be done about it. Some years 
before he had had an ugly difference with his pastor and had left 
the church. In his bitterness he lost respect for all churches and 
preachers. When I called, one of the daughters whispered to me: 

“Tt does not seem fair to ask you to come, but we simply could 
not think of allowing our father to die without spiritual counsel. 
We are afraid, too, that he may, seeing you are a minister, even 
curse you before you have a chance to speak to him.” 

“What is your father fond of when well?” 

“Oh—horses; he’s crazy about ’em,”’ the second daughter 
put in. 

“That’s fine,” I replied, for I had just seen a beautiful horse. 

Introduced to the patient, I began at once to talk horses, fine 
horses, all kinds of horses. Propping himself on one arm he 
joined in the discussion with as much enthusiasm as his condition 
would permit. I remember telling him of the love my father had 
for fine horses, and then of gradually telling him, also, of my early 
home, and how, over the door, were the words: “In God We 
Trust.” I then sighed at the passing of the old home; it had gone, 
but God still lived, and ruled and loved. To this he agreed, and I 
noticed a tear in his eye. I prayed for him and with him. He, 
too, had had an early home and could but admit, if only to himself 
at first, that God was the all-powerful, the all-good, and deserved 
all our love and devotion. Satisfied with the results to this point 
I thought it best to go no further, and after a pleasantry or two 
left him with the remark that I would drop in the next day to see 
how he was getting along. 

“Fine; wish you would,” he said. 

In the meantime, as I had hoped, he permitted himself to think 
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somewhat on the spiritual, as well as the material things of life. 
Returning the next day, he greeted me cordially, in fact enthusi- 
astically, and even before I set in to put over God’s message to him 
I felt sure my efforts would be, as they were, successful. 


“S7OW CAN I STOP DRINKING? 


I am a salesman and make good money. ~But.I go on occasional 
sprees. I am disgusted with myself. Can you help me?” Thus 
inquired a middle-aged man. 

“Yes,” I said, assuming a firm attitude as if to instill an 
equally firm determination in him. “Could you walk a block be- 
fore taking a drink?” I inquired. 

“Yes, that’s easy,” he replied. 

“The next time you are tempted to enter a place where in- 
toxicants are to be had, remember that you area man. Use your 
God-given will-power and keep on walking; walk away from the 
temptation,” I counseled. “But suppose,” I continued, “after you 
do so, you weakly permit yourself to return for the proverbial ‘last 
drink’—could you then spread your thumb and index finger, thus, 
and exclaim: ‘I am a man!’ and let the glass fall, pay the damage, 
and walk out?” 

“Yes, I can, and what’s better, I will,” he affirmed, resolutely. 

Some years later that same man, now successfully in business 
for himself, gratefully recounted to me how he had walked a 
block, returned, and ordered a whiskey. ‘But,’ he continued, “as 
I lifted the glass to my lips I recalled what you had told me, and 
my promise. Parting my thumb and finger, I exclaimed: ‘I am 
a man!’ paid for the spilt liquor and broken glass, and walked out. 
And, praise God, I have never touched a drop since.” 


THE CONFESSIONAL 


stands for a reality which some have too long disregarded. In 
modern psychology is a confessional where sins are dug out and 
relief given through psychoanalysis. Parents offer a confessional 
wherein evil in its infancy is brought to light and conduct rightly 
directed. The Pastor in-his personal intimate association with his 
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people in the study, on the street, in the office, in the home, becomes 
a confessional (if he does his duty) through which burdened hearts 
and sin-laden souls are effectively directed to God, who alone can 
give pardon, peace and relief. 

In order to embrace this opportunity, however, the Shepherd 
of Souls must be more than irreproachable; he must be approach- 
able, have the touch of love, of sympathy and of healing. Thus, 
without embarrassment or fear of betrayal of confidence, people 
of all classes and at all times will feel free to bring to him without 
reserve their burdens and sins as freely as the wayfarer seeks the 
shelter of the great rock in a weary land. 

“IT do not know why I am here,” said a lady who called one 
morning at my study. She was a cultured, well-dressed woman of 
about forty and a stranger to me. 

“Perhaps you are in trouble,” I suggested, noting her down- 
cast mien. “If so, you need not hesitate to confide in me.” 

She then told me that when in bed the night before she had 
turned on the gas, fully intending to destroy herself. “But,” con- 
tinued she, “something kept telling me: “Turn off that gas! Go 
and see Reverend Zimmerman, even if you don’t know him. If he 
could help Mrs. Todd, he ought to be able to help you.’ Then I 
jumped out of bed,” she explained, “turned off the gas, and—here 
Teas”? 

The motive for her suicidal intent, which she unfolded be- 
tween sobs and tears, is sacred. But after helping her, as any 
Shepherd of Souls should, we knelt in prayer. I prayed first, then 
she, with the result that the difficulty which had almost proved her 
bane the night before was now, to all intents and purposes, washed 
away and she was enabled to leave with a light heart and a determi- 
nation tocarryon. But what might have happened to that woman, 
had she been afraid to make the approach? 

I recall a further instance. It has to do with a wayward girl; 
how she was approached and how saved from a continued life of 
sin. She was a poor girl, working in a factory. No one cared 
for her except as to what she was worth to them in sin and shame, 
and asa factory hand. I learned of her case when someone told me 
of her illness. Passing a florist I bought a small bunch of fresh 
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white roses, and upon entering her room, handed the flowers to 
her. 

“These will help to make you well,” I said, liltingly. 

She looked up at me in surprise—surprise that anyone should 
give her anything, and surprise that a minister should single her 
out as one worth being concerned over. 

“You do me an undeserved honor coming here,” said she. 
“But it does make me happy to think that you, a stranger, should 
come to see me. Now that I’m sick and not jolly or able to work, 
nobody seems to care about me. Sometimes I wish I were dead.” 

“Oh, come now—don’t talk like that!” I gently reproved, and 
spoke of the tremendous worth of human life. “God cares,” I 
finally assured her. 

“Once he might have cared,” she sighed, caressing the flow- 
ers. “But that was a long time ago, when I was a young girl, pure 
and unstained like these beautiful roses.” 

Tears came. ‘Excuse me, please,’ she said, suppressing her 
emotion, and, picking up the roses, she tried bravely to smile once 
more. Here I handed her a copy of my “Roses Will Bloom Again.” 
Seemingly fascinated by its title, she began to read the poem, but, 
in a breaking voice, stopped, after reading the lines: 


Though crushed by some misfortune 
Where sin has left a stain, 

Yet by a loving Father— 
Roses will bloom again 


and whispered, as much to herself as to me: 

“Oh, if I could only be like I once was! I wonder if the roses 
will ever bloom again—for me!” 

“Of course, if you really want them to, they will,” I put in. 
Then, calmly and quietly, I explained the purpose of Jesus coming 
into the world, the meaning of Calvary, and the love which Jesus 
has for all persons, sinners and saints. 

“Tf only my past could be blotted out,” she mourned. 

I assured her that her past would not be remembered against 
her by God if she sincerely repented, and that her sinful self would 
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literally die and a new Christ-born self would live, if she allowed 
the Spirit to come into her whole life. 

By this time the girl was wonderfully impressed, and appeared 
to be under conviction. Seizing the opportunity to drive home 
the truth in a personal application, I pleaded: 

“You can be that new-born person just now—born of the 
Spirit—if you will surrender all and give your heart, yourself, to 
Jesus.” 

To make clearer my meaning, I told her the story of how 
Charlotte Elliott, having failed in all human efforts, was converted 
by coming to Jesus just as she was, and how she then wrote these 
touching words from that soul-stirring hymn which we all know: 


Just as I am without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O, Lamb of God, I come, I come! 


Something was now manifestly taking place in the girl’s 
spiritual life, filling her soul with the glow of a great ambition to 
live a new life. Through the Holy Spirit the grace of God like 
leaven was working within her. A light of glory was beaming in 
her face as if born from above, when, prayerfully folding her 
hands, she began: 

“Just as I am’’; then, sobbing, she concluded, “O, Lamb of 
God, I come, I come.” 

Today this woman is a faithful Christian, a fine mother, liv- 
ing a clean life and daily praising God. Now, isn’t that worth 
while to contemplate? 


MAKING PROPER CONTACTS WITH THE UNCHURCHED 


becomes an all important duty of the Shepherd of Souls. Surely 
not simply from the pulpit, especially in this day when from street 
corner, radio, the press, circulating and other libraries, theaters 
and elsewhere, antichristian influences are at work—feverishly at 
work. And, to meet these challengers, among the people both in 
and outside the church, requires more than merely furnishing ser- 
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mons and conducting services of worship. The Great Shepherd, 
who knew his sheep and was known by them, said to the twelve 
disciples, “Go to the lost sheep”. 

There is a great need for a return to the old-time method of 
pastoral visitation, to what we older fellows used to call Seelsorge, 
or soul-care, a spiritual concern not only for every soul in the 
church, but also a concern for the unsaved._ The Christ of the 
Street and of the Home is needed; the gospel of persuasion and of 
love in the home not only adds converts to the church, but also 
carries Christ’s remedy for the many ills of society. “Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” 

There seems to be a growing tendency in many churches for 
ministers to delegate their pastoral duties to letters, telephones, 
church-visitors, committees and the like. Helpful as all these 
agencies may be in their respective places, still they can never be a 
worthy substitute for pastoral care personally given. 

Pastoral work with individuals is what is needed, and although 
it means hard work, and the humiliation of being characterized by 
some ‘specialists’ as ‘door-bell ringers’ and ‘church visitors’, never- 
theless the true Shepherd of Souls can not afford to delegate his 
pastoral duties and be satisfied with doing merely the administra- 
tive work. No one else can make needed contacts like a tactful, lov- 
ing Shepherd of Souls. We read in the Bible of a prophet having 
once sent a substitute. But not until Elisha himself made the per- 
sonal contact did the sick child revive and live. 

It is to be feared that many today, both in and out of the 
church, are spiritually sick and dead because some Shepherds of 
Souls have been derelict in making the needed personal contacts 
among the weak, wayward, heavy-laden and the unbelievers. 

The how in making contacts requires not only the power of 
God, but also men who have a tact that is linked with divine power. 
Like a good salesman, meet men with a proposition worth consider- 
ation. Have something worth while to offer. Then when once 
they become interested in your wares, clinch the sale. Do not 
simply advertise, but sell your soul-goods, goods which the un- 
churched have not, but sorely need. 
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I recall how, on one occasion after attending a religious serv- 
ice at a seashore church, I met with a group of business men. Said 
one: “And what did the other preacher have to say?” 

“Gentlemen, let me ask you a question,” I replied. “Just why 
is it that you do not go to church, or at least did not go today?” 

For the next hour those men, one after another, spoke out 
their own minds. The words of each were different, some argu- 
mentative, some apologetic, all carrying the weight of honest doubt 
and conviction the result of personal experience. The gain from 
this single contact was two sermons, one, “Why men do not go to 
church”; the other, “Why men go to church”. The two sermons 
opened up for me a fall campaign and crowded my church, service 
after service. The people came because interested; came again 
and brought others, and, I hope and believe, many unchurched 
souls were thus won over to God. The essential thing is, of 
course, that the people, in and outside of churches, respond to close 
contacts. This was Christ’s method of saving the world; soul 
taking fire from soul, faith begetting faith. Jesus first made a 
contact with Matthew, and then, it is said of Matthew, “he arose 
and followed Jesus.” 

And now, may I leave with you all a final thought? Like the 
Prophet Elijah of old, every Shepherd of Souls has his disappoint- 
ments, his discouragements. Jesus knew the full meaning of those 
prophetic words: “In this world ye shall have tribulation.” 

Mocked, scourged, spit upon and crucified, he yet rose above 
those things, even rose from the dead. Therefore, Gentlemen 
and Brothers in Christ, be not discouraged, but be of good cheer. 
Thank God that the finest of men and women are still to be found 
in his churches. Thank him, too, that these are friends of and 
colaborers with you, Minister and Shepherd of Souls. Thank 
him, also, that those who are not may be induced to become such 
friends. 

Be not weary of well doing! Like the tireless brook, go on 
and-on, until you, too, reach the sea and witness the triumph of it 
all. Preach Christ. Preach the loving, long-suffering, for- 
giving, crucified Jesus. Quit you as men of Jesus. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF THE CHURCH WITH RESPECT 
TO DESIGN IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


LUTHER D. REED 
Philadelphia, : Pennsylvania 


bigeye has been much discussion in recent_years, in books and 

architectural journals, in-conferences and chapter meetings, 
of the question of design in church building, the possibility of a 
“new style,” etc. This discussion has been largely a matter of 
professional interest, something talked of chiefly among architects. 
The subject, however, is of the greatest interest and importance 
to the church, and the expression of what may be thought to be the 
viewpoint of the latter may possibly contribute something of value 
to the discussion. 

Naturally, the church has the viewpoint of the owner,—at 
least here in America. In Europe, where church building is 
largely state-controlled, with the expense met by taxation, the 
whole subject of design is virtually left to boards or departments 
of architecture, whose viewpoint is primarily professional. In 
America the church itself owns its buildings. Its congregations 
pay for them and they have a much more real and personal interest 
in their design and construction. 

The church is not only the owner, but, within certain limits, 
it is the master architect. Its faith and its liturgy have developed 
the fundamental plan and given essential character to the church 
building. The early church could not use the temples of paganism, 
with their beautiful exterior colonnades, wonderful friezes, cor- 
nices and pediments encompassing a relatively insignificant cella. 
The church required an interior, adequate not only for the as- 
sembly of the faithful, but for divine worship. The latter involved 
significant features of arrangement, furniture and decoration. 
Thus the mind of the church is revealed in the simple Syrian 
churches, which sometimes stand in the shadow of pagan grandeur, 
as well as in the lordly basilicas of Rome. The church shifted 
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the emphasis from an exterior glory to an interior interest. It 
erected not temples to shelter a statue, but houses where the faith- 
ful might assemble in quiet reverence, and where the developing 
consciousness of the Communion of Saints might be fostered. In 
the plan of these early buildings with nave and apse, altar centrally 
placed, ambos and bishop’s chair, the ideas of worship and instruc- 
tion, of adoration and edification, were held in balance. 

The medieval church stressed worship and the communion of 
saints. Homiletical exhortation and instruction declined. All art 
was mobilized, unified and employed to enhance the features which 
facilitated worship and expressed the glory and power of the 
church. The great cathedrals are monuments of praise, and in- 
vitations to prayer. They also testify to the wealth, the unity and 
the organization of the church. Great increases in the number of 
monks and clergy deepened choirs and transepts; the medieval 
doctrine of the ministry erected massive rails and chancel screens; 
the doctrine of the Sacrament built high altars with tabernacles 
and overshadowing reredoses. The declining emphasis upon in- 
struction and congregational participation in worship subordinated 
the pulpit and narrowed the nave. 

The Protestant reaction against the abuses of hierarchical 
organization and system was of two kinds. The Lutheran and the 
Anglican Reformations sought to restore the early balance be- 
tween worship and instruction by renewing the emphasis upon the 
sermon, and by greater provision for the congregation and its par- 
ticipation in worship, by simplification of the altar and its appoint- 
ments, but without any pronounced break in the traditional plan, 
symbolism or ornament. Other Protestant groups were, generally 
speaking, more radical, and at times revolutionary. In places the 
balance was entirely lost and simplification became destruction; 
the ministry of art was despised and rejected; the worshipful fea- 
tures in church architecture declined, and all emphasis centered 
upon the sermon and the pulpit. Worship became rational rather 
than mystical; ethical instead of devotional. The chancel became 
a platform, the altar a communion table, and the nave an “audi- 
torium’”, whose central feature was the pulpit. Radiating aisles 
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and circular pews emphasized this amphitheatre style and focussed 
all attention upon pulpit and preacher. 

It is a matter of thanksgiving that the present age is en- 
deavoring to restore the balance. Representative leaders in many 
Protestant communions agree that their congregations “have been 
preached to death.” They speak of the “menace of the sermon” ; 
they are striving to secure a “recovery of worship.” Unusually 
ample provision is being made for fellowship and education in 
separate related buildings, but in the church building proper the 
effort is made to meet the requirements of worship and of spiritual 
edification. The balance is being restored. Prophetic values in 
preaching of conviction and power are appreciated as highly as. 
ever, but there is a renewed understanding of the values of reverent 
devotion, historical and churchly association, and the ministry of 
art. The historic chancel is being restored with an altar or com- 
munion table centrally placed, and a pulpit effectively located. 

This movement toward the restoration of the traditional plan 
and historical feeling in church building may be regarded as a wel- 
come expression of the inner unity and life which runs through all 
Christian communions. The important thing which relates it to: 
our present discussion is that it is contemporaneous with the advent 
of a new architectural era. New materials,—iron and steel, con- 
crete, cement, and asbestos—and néw methods of construction in 
which architecture has the aid of engineering in matters of struc- 
ture, ventilation, illumination, acoustics, etc., are everywhere in 
evidence. They profoundly affect design and construction. They 
have arrived at a time when the lines between the ecclesiastical and 
the secular are less sharply drawn than in the past; when the force 
of tradition is weakened; when there is a veritable craze for 
novelty ; and when economic necessity itself demands experimenta- 
tion. 

Now what is actually happening in the field of church build- 
ing today? In Europe, where the church itself has less control,. 
and where departments of government and groups of professional 
architects have the greatest influence, the traditional floor plan is. 
respected, but little else. All communions, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
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theran and Reformed, in every country except England, are feel- 
ing the effects of the modernistic movement. Three motivating 
principles are evident. The first is modernistic pure and simple: 
the effort to break away from convention and the restraints of tra- 
dition, and to meet the eager desire for novelty characteristic of 
the age. The second is materialistic, the desire to give expression 
to new materials and methods. In this “ferro-concrete” construc- 
tion, design becomes a matter of mass rather than of line. Empha- 
sis upon primitive forms eliminates classic and medieval enrich- 
ment. Beauty of line and elegance of proportion give way to com- 
positions of dynamic power. The third principle is nationalistic, 
an emphasis upon provincial forms as motives in design and deco- 
ration. 

If we glance briefly at the map of Europe we find that France, 
ever adventurous and logical, has produced the simplest and clear- 
est expressions of concrete, glass and steel in its recent church 
buildings. There is no questioning their logical, scientific and 
materialistic spirit. What they lack is religious inspiration and 
aspiration. Typical examples are Notre Dame, Le Raincy, with 
its ornamental concrete castings, and St. Theresa at Mont Magny. 
St. Anthony, Basel, is of the same type. Spain has a typical and 
freakish example in the unfinished cathedral at Barcelona, which 
employs Catalan motives. Germany has numerous examples gen- 
erally characterized by great massivity and dynamic quality. 
Provincial motives occasionally appear in the use of Baltic fea- 
tures, such as setback gables, ete. The parabolically vaulted 
churches at Bischofsheim, Limburg and Tempelhoferfield, Berlin, 
are other examples. Denmark has begun a church in modernistic 
style, the Gruntvig Memorial at Copenhagen. Only the tower is 
completed. Its fluted decoration may be reminiscent of a series 
of organ pipes, but little else in it suggests a church. Sweden has 
perhaps the best and most restrained expressions. Two churches 
in Stockholm are typical: Hogalids Church and the Engelbrechts 
Church. England, with an instinctive sense of propriety and re- 
spect for the church’s past and its expressions in art, has no ex- 
amples of the extravagant and grotesque modernistic styles. Liver- 
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pool Cathedral is a vital and daringly original building, but with 
all its freshness and dynamic quality it has “kept the faith” and 
honored the past. It is a Christian church and not a temple of 
Humanism. 

America has led the way in the most advanced experimenta- 
tion in design and construction in secular buildings. Its recent 
domestic and civic architecture is notable; its skyscrapers are more 
than mere novelties. We look upon themas triumphant and rela- 
tively permanent solutions of a difficult urban and commercial 
problem. 

Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, American architects, 
may be regarded as the fathers of modernistic architecture in Eu- 
rope. Wright designed the utterly unconventional Unity Temple 
for the Universalists in Chicago as long ago as 1908. We in 
America have tolerated modernistic fads in decoration, painting, 
furniture, etc., but, like England, the Christian forces of America 
have generally declined to adopt modernistic styles in church build- 
ing, or to follow leadership which seeks novelty and the expression 
of material rather than the preservation of historic associations 
and spiritual values. None may tell what the future has in store 
for us, but up to the present moment one may say that the influence 
of new materials and methods is generally evident in the treatment 
of mass and scale, with resulting simplicity, clarity and power, and 
the elimination of detail. Further than this the modernistic move- 
ment has not spread. The essential principles of the historic styles 
are respected and handled with ever-increasing understanding, 
flexibility and power. 

While this is the state of affairs at present, American church- 
men feel none too secure. There is the constant danger that indi- 
vidual pastors, committees and donors may be swept along on the 
broad current of a general movement, chiefly secular, which would 
sacrifice historic associations, traditional symbolism and accepted 
standards of beauty for experimental forms of unproven value. 

The church must eventually decide some of these questions. 
It must determine what is important, and what not important; 
what essential and what nonessential in the matter of design. I 
venture to suggest five items to be remembered. 
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In the past the church has not been particularly concerned 
with material or styles as such. We have had beautiful, inspiring 
buildings in stone, brick and wood; in Basilican, Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic and Renaissance styles. We may have new 
materials, and a new style today. But one thing must remain,— 
the fundamental plan. Centuries of experience, with occasional 
deplorable lapses into trifling and ineffective experimentation, have 
resulted in the general adoption of a plan which is capable of great 
variety of individual adaptation. This, broadly speaking, includes 
the sanctuary,—a place of reserve, an architectural and liturgical 
focus; the chancel,—the place for the clergy, the conduct of wor- 
ship, and the gathering of groups for special services; the nave for 
the congregation; the narthex for entrance; provision for clergy 
and working sacristies; and arrangements for choir and organ. 
This is the traditional church plan. So far as one can see, it is not 
in any sense endangered by modernistic experiments in design. 


II THE FURNITURE OF WORSHIP 


By this we have in mind the architectural expression of the 
liturgical stations. These are the altar or communion table, the 
pulpit, the lectern and the font. The latter, representing the sac- 
rament of Baptism, should have more adequate architectural ex- 
pression than it usually receives, in a place of separate dignity and 
importance. The organ and provision for the choir, representing 
the ministry of music and of all art, must be given proper recogni- 
tion, but never the place of honor overshadowing the Word of 
God and the Holy Sacraments. These are the necessary provi- 
sions which constitute the furniture of worship. They are not 
endangered by the present movement. Indeed we thankfully ob- 
serve a general return to traditional standards and historic ap- 
pointments. 


IiI CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 


Plan and furniture are concrete and practical requirements. 
When we come to elevations, perspectives, and ornament, we enter 
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the field of the abstract, the esthetic, the spiritual. Here the faith 
of the church, its history, its life, its hope, should come to expres- 
sion. Art has solved this problem by the employment of signifi- 
cant symbols. In the early church the symbolism was simple, yet 
strong and definite and Christ-centered. Medieval fancy and ex- 
aggregation over-elaborated it. Every detail of the building, every - 
feature of the liturgy came to be ornamented.with minute forms 
of a conventionalized and stabilized code known and used by 
masons, wood carvers, stained glass workers and embroiderers 
from one end of Europe to the other. Scripture itself was alle- 
gorized, and foolish legends portrayed and perpetuated. One in- 
terested in the details of this extensive system may look into the 
pages of Durandus or read Male’s Religious Art in France; Thir- 
teenth Century. 

The Protestant reaction against doctrinal error and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny in many places swept away all symbolism, the good 
with the bad. Not only the Puritan meeting houses of New Eng- 
land, but practically all our early American churches, are empty of 
traditional symbolism. We would not wish to restore the extrava- 
gances, the foolish intricacies of the medieval system. But we 
recognize the principle of “‘sacramentality,’ with its teaching 
values, as well as the wealth of imagination and beauty to be found 
in a limited use of Christian symbolism. Christian thought thus 
comes to significant expression, being woven into the very fabric 
of the building. We are grateful for the studies of our American 
architects in this field and for their employment of significant and 
beautiful symbolism in such representative buildings as the Chapel 
of the Intercession, St. Thomas’ Church, the Riverside Church, 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, the Church of the 
Holy Child, Philadelphia, Muhlenberg College Chapel, Allentown, 
Pa., and many other buildings which will instantly come to mind. 
There is a growing appreciation of this subject by the church as a 
a whole and an intelligent mastery of it by architects and crafts- 
men in the minor arts. 
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This is a related subject which develops out of the recognition 
of the church as an institution of character and consequence in hu- 
man society. Architecturally this has come to expression in the 
succession of historic styles, whose very details are so associated 
with the story of the church building throughout the centuries, 
that we think of them as “churchly.” Churchliness has been de- 
fined as “conscious fellowship with the church of Christ in all 
ages,—past, present and future.’ This connection with a great 
past, this feeling of age and character, this sense of growth and 
development, is not to be lightly regarded. The Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, is a reality which has broken 
down the barriers of race, nation, language, space and time. These 
qualities of historic continuity and permanence should find expres- 
sion in architecture. 

We feel the force of this in parallel fields, such as that of 
Bible translation and the liturgy. The Authorized Version is not 
as literal or accurate a translation as many modern versions. The 
liturgy, embedding within its forms much of the ancient version, 
is archaic. But we would not lightly discard the Authorized Ver- 
sion or the liturgy in our worship. These forms have more than 
quaintness and charm; they invest worship with the certain quality 
of a great heritage. They have molded the thought of generations 
and refreshed the souls of millions. The church would lose more 
than it could ever hope to gain if it were to discard these traditional 
forms which connect us with the distant past, and use a translation 
of Scripture in modern speech, with short-cut, slangy expressions, 
fresh today and outworn tomorrow; or if it were to reconstruct 
the liturgy every decade to meet the shifting programs of worship 
framed in accordance with the latest phases of psychological theory. 

The church views with suspicion the impatience of radical 
groups with respect to history and tradition, their insistence upon 
a violent break with the past, their determination to carry as little 
as possible over from it, and their frenzied effort to create a “new 
style for a new age” without living connection with the great art 
which flowed naturally out of the living faith of our fathers. We 
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are speaking of the extremists now, but there are many such 
among modern architects who have turned to the coarse and brutal 
forms of early savagery, Mayan, Babylonian and what not, to find 
inspiration lacking in themselves. The cave man and the pagan 
might feel at home in the edifices they have built, but the church 
cannot but regard them as an insult to her faith and her history. 
These two things are part of her very life. She must have them 
expressed in her art. Her faith may have new manifestations in 
a new age, but its essentials run like a lifegiving stream through 
all ages. Her culture, her art, her architecture, dare not make a 
break which would cut her off from the mainsprings of her power. 
She has more to lose by a rupture with the past than by a failure 
to achieve novelty. 


V RELIGIOUS IDEALISM 


This is the least definite, the least concrete, the least material 
of all, and the most difficult to describe or discuss. Yet it is per- 
haps the most important. It has to do with that elevation of 
thought and spirit which lifts achievement above mere materialism 
and scientific realism into the realms of faith, spiritual aspiration 
and Christian hope. One cannot escape the conviction that such 
considerations are unappreciated, ignored or unexpressed in the 
novel experiments and brutal forms of mass and might, which sug- 
gest neither the love of God, the character of our Lord, nor the 
fruits of the Spirit. One may go as far as Liverpool Cathedral 
with joy and thanksgiving. For here is freshness, originality and 
power, without the loss of connection with the past, or suppression 
of cherished reminders of the faith. But one cannot accept Le 
Raincy, Bischofsheim or the Gruntvig Memorial at Copenhagen; 
or by the same token, the Boston Avenue Church, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, or St. John’s, Kansas City. In these extreme expressions 
there is nothing to suggest fullness of faith, the continuity of his- 
tory or the spirit of reverence and humility. They are of the 
earth, earthy. They neither aspire nor inspire, and the church 
cannot approve them. 

In fact the church must distrust the prophets of Modernism 
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who take no pains to conceal their contempt for it and for its mes- 
sage and mission in the world. Sheldon Cheney, in his New 
World Architecture, scornfully refers to traditional church archi- 
tecture as “refuge architecture” and declares it a “relic from a de- 
featist age, when man was considered a poor and humble creature.” 
As for cathedrals, well, these “in coming times, as now, can be lit- 
tle more than a show piece, a piece of insincerity.” What may we 
not expect from such spirits? 

This quality of religious idealism, which we give as the fifth 
and last requirement of the church, and which we find so con- 
spicuously lacking in extreme examples of modern work, is diffi- 
cult to achieve. But great church architects in the past achieved 
it. Their buildings radiate the subtle but real atmospheres of 
reverence and spiritual power. They accomplished this, not be- 
cause this was the church’s wish, but because it was the natural ex- 
pression of their own faith. 

The church’s indebtedness to its artists and architects is im- 
measurably great. Apart from the simple plan and the furniture 
of worship, our buildings are practically what our architects make 
them. The fact that the church has had such a profusion of beau- 
tiful and spiritually uplifting edifices in all lands and times, is strik- 
ing testimony to the fact that her architects have been men of faith 
and spiritual force. 

The indebtedness which the church owes to our ablest Amer- 
ican architects is not fully appreciated. During the past thirty 
years they have lifted church buildings in America out of the 
depths to a secure position of dignity, beauty and honor. Church- 
men who are informed gladly acknowledge this. We believe that 
these same leaders in the profession, their disciples and pupils, will 
not failus now. We need church buildings that shall be a witness 
to God and the Christian faith, and that shall carry the message of 
the church to a weary and suffering world. No considerations of 
novelty, economy, or nationality can compensate for the loss of 
spiritual and churchly values. 

The church is not particularly concerned with questions of 
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material, methods of construction or details of style. The things 
that are dearer to her than life itself are her faith, her history, her 
spiritual mission and her heavenly hope. She expects her archi- 
tects to express these qualities in her buildings. She knows that 
her great art in the past has been produced by her own gifted and 
spiritually minded sons. Dante, Fra Angelico, Durer, Michel- 
angelo, Palastrina, Bach, the designers of the Gothic glories of 
Chartres, Strassburg, Lincoln and Winchester, and of the lovely 
parish churches in England, were men of faith. She knows that 
none but men of prayer can successfully design a House of Prayer 
today. 

To sum up, we believe that architecture, like every other sci- 
ence must make bold experiments. It must master, scientifically 
and esthetically, the materials and methods of its age. In some 
measure at least, it will reflect the spirit of its age. When archi- 
tecture, however, approaches the serious subject of church build- 
ing, it should come like any other worshipper in the spirit of rever- 
ence, humility and lofty idealism. It should respect the faith and 
the history of the church, and not break ruthlessly with conven- 
tions and traditions. For these reasons, the fields of industrial, 
commercial and domestic building would seem to invite the freest 
forms of experimentation rather than projects in civic, collegiate 
or ecclesiastical architecture. 

The church’s first concern is with the plan of its buildings and 
the appointments of worship. It next desires to enrich and adorn 
its buildings with forms expressive of its faith and history. Above 
all else, it seeks to secure buildings which call to prayer and incite 
to praise, which rise above the levels of earth and proclaim our 
heavenly hope. Its architects have given it such buildings in many 
different styles in the past. Possibly they can give us such build- 
ings in a new style to be developed in our own time. The church 
will not object to the style as such, if its practical and spiritual re- 
quirements are fully met. If the new principles and forms of de- 
sign are incapable of expressing these requirements, the church 
cannot accept them. If they are able to demonstrate spiritual as 
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well as scientific and materialistic values, the church will eventu- 
ally welcome them. How shall we determine this abstract matter 
of “spiritual values”? This important question will be answered, 


I reply, by the judgment of the church itself as this crystallizes in 
the course of time. 


A COMPARISON OF THE HEBREW AND GREEK 
IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


HAROLD L, CREAGER 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


HE Hebrews were not a reflective people like the Greeks, and 
never coined any word to express the idea of democratic gov- 
ernment. They never elaborated any theories concerning the 
state, nor constructed any such thoroughgoing system as did the 
Greeks. | Consequently, the presence and power of democratic 
characteristics in their national life has not been properly appre- 
ciated; but the ideal was very real, the principle was firmly held, 
and its practice was quite largely realized. 

There are some fundamental divergencies in the governmental 
conceptions of the two peoples, while other differences are only 
superficial; in fact, there are many basic similarities. The re- 
semblances are largely accounted for by the fact that each people 
developed out of primitive tribal organizations in which the family 
unit was the prominent factor and in which the belief in tribal 
descent from one common ancestor was an influential feature. 
The vastly different physical conditions under which the two peo- 
ples lived, as well as their vastly different racial genius, would in- 
evitably produce considerable contrasts in the outworking of their 
social impulses. Thus in trying to discover the ideals underlying 
their various institutions, we find some interesting similarities as 
well as some important variations in the spirit and purposes of the 
two groups. 

It is necessary in the study of both peoples to take some ac- 
count both of the high ideals conceived and promulgated by the 
profound spirits and choice leaders, and of the actual level attained 
in popular practice. We shall start with the general conception 
of the state, following out then its functions and various special 
institutions, and finally considering the individual citizens. 
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THEORY OF THE STATE 


The Greeks developed a very peculiar type of polity, known 
as the city-state. In this the city was the focus of all the life and 
group activities of the citizens. The farming lands and small 
villages adjoining and supporting the city were a more or less 
necessary adjunct, a material detail essential for the physical life 
of the citizens, but not an important consideration in their political 
thinking. On the other hand, the Hebrew state was an aggrega- 
tion of small villages without any such great focal center; the peo- 
ple as related to the soil played a much larger part than did the ex- 
ternal formal connection. 

In accord with this conception, the Greek ideal of liberty de- 
manded the complete independence of each little city-state. The 
destruction of the political identity of a Greek city was felt to be 
quite similar to the taking of a human life. Empire was really 
foreign to their genius, and never was achieved to any appreciable 
degree. Even federation was distasteful to the more highly de- 
veloped cities, at least, and never was very successful; leagues of 
smaller cities, however, did exist and function more or less satis- 
factorily. But in general the fierce jealousy for local freedom 
confined each polity to the limits of one small section. 

Among the Hebrews also there was a great deal of local pride 
and jealousy for tribal and local authority; and sometimes some 
sections seemed utterly indifferent to the welfare or distress of 
their kinsmen in other tribes. But they were frequently willing, 
under the compulsion of external dangers, to unite. Their state, 
therefore, was extensive as compared with a typical Greek state. 
And it was less centralized; they had constant difficulty in main- 
taining the balance of power between local and central authority, 
and ever insisted on local rights as one cornerstone of true freedom 
and democracy. But they were a step ahead of the Greeks in 
combining the ideal love of liberty with the practical needs of mu- 
tual help for defense and growth. 

In this connection, also, it is not inappropriate to consider the 
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question of internationalism. Democracy ultimately envisions a 
world-wide brotherhood. Neither nation rose to this height. But 
the Peace Poem in Isaiah and Micah indicates a glimpse of the 
ideal; and the double program of having nations come to a central 
(divine) tribunal to receive guidance and to have disputes arbi- 
trated, and of utilizing the destructive accessories of war for con- 
structive purposes, shows a grasp, then unparalleled, on justice and 
equality between peoples. é 

Another contrast, likewise connected with their city and vil- 
lage life, was the valuation of the political organism. The Greeks 
made their city, and its government, practically an end in itself. 
The individual was a part of the aggregate whole, owed complete 
allegiance to it, and submitted to some very serious interference 
with private affairs for the sake of the community. “Demos” was 
indeed “Tyrant”, as they themselves admitted. They had a rather 
exaggerated conception of the state. An enemy of a good states- 
man could get him ostracized and banished any time he could per- 
suade the multitude that his adversary had advocated a measure 
which was not for the good of the commonwealth. Yet this fact 
did not by any means carry along with it the highest respect for 
the laws. The leading statesmen and moralists had constantly to 
urge the people to a fuller conformity to the constitution and laws. 
Yet there was a passion for “Athens”, for example, that was al- 
most fanaticism. 

If the Greeks were overdeveloped in this respect, the Hebrews 
were underdeveloped. Thy placed a supreme value on personal 
independence, and the state was secondary. They did not arrive 
at the idea of constitutional government, so necessary if any con- 
siderable body of people is to live in peace and prosperity and for 
mutual advantage; they were too jealous of any authority. In the 
days of the Judges, we read, “Every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes”; and that largely continued to be their ideal, tem- 
pered only by the absolute necessities of the situation. Unfortu- 
nately, they never achieved those principles (throughout the body 
of the people, that is) which would lead everybody, or even the ma- 
jority, to approve in his own estimation that which was for the 
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mutual welfare; as indeed we have not until this day. The Greeks. 
therefore in this respect had a more mature conception of practical 
democracy—freedom being the result of government instead of its 
absence. Yet in both conceptions we find a certain truth and value. 
The ideal state is approximated in proportion as law, social as well 
as religious, is in the inner parts, written on the hearts of the citi- 
zens; in the meantime, external authority is indispensable. The 
problem of working out the correct combination of the two princi- 
-ples in the actual conditions of concrete situations is not yet solved. 


II 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


In the actual running of the government, in carrying on its 
various functions, we again find the expression of somewhat dif- 
ferent, yet similar, ideals. In neither country were the legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions very clearly differentiated. The 
chief concern was to keep them all in popular control. 

Common law, the consensus of the ideas and usages of the 
people, played a large part, more especially among the Hebrews. 
Direct legislation was not a large element. The Hebrews had no 
regular legislative body, and the Greek assembly devoted itself 
chiefly to other business. Precedents established by judicial de- 
cisions became authoritative—if the prestige of the judge and the 
wisdom of the judgment commended them to the people. Modern 
scholarly study has made it clear that this was a very significant 
part of the work of Moses as a “lawgiver”’. The Spirit of God 
worked in and through him as he faced concrete situations as well 
as when he considered general principles. And whatever tradi- 
tional or critical theories concerning the Pentateuch may prevail, 
there is a notable and indisputable fact that is very pertinent to our 
present inquiry, namely, that whenever that legislation was pro- 
mulgated, the writer or writers represent it as being accepted by 
the people rather than as being imposed by arbitrary authority. 
It is clearly so stated at Sinai, and implied at Moab and Mt. Ebal; 
and so also when the Deuteronomic code was brought forth in the 
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days of Josiah, the king and the people entered into a voluntary 
compact to observe it. 

The codifications and extensions of Greek constitutional and 
statutory law under Solon, Cleisthenes, and Pericles, on the other 
hand, were made by the individuals, under authority delegated by 
the people or their elected officials. The fact that their legislation 
was for the extension of democracy made it acceptable to the 
masses, and the classes who lost privileges were not strong enough 
to make any effective resistance. So there also the practical estab- 
lishment of the laws depended upon the popular will. The Israelite 
kings and the Greek archons and generals had little or no power to 
enact laws arbitrarily. Each race felt that the laws depended upon 
the wish and consent of the governed, and sought in its own way to 
secure that. 

Both races had high ideals of justice. The Greek leaders had 
constantly to struggle against unequal applications of law to rich 
and poor, against bribes and oppression. The Hebrews faced the 
same problems in their middle and later history. And the demo- 
cratic spirit rose heroically to assert the equal rights of all to jus- 
tice, and to stamp out corruption. Especially noteworthy were the 
great Hebrew prophets of social righteousness, to whose stout 
championship of equity not only their fellow countrymen but also 
all succeeding generations are deeply indebted. 

In administering justice, the Greeks resorted to large numbers 
of jurors chosen by lot, and to legal processes; the Hebrews to 
trustworthy individuals who would act as arbiters, and to religious 
motives and social sanctions. Both systems were defective, one 
on account of sophistical oratory and emotional appeals, the other 
on account of the moral deterioration that accompanied luxury. 
But the masses and the better leaders felt the injustices keenly, and 
strove to correct the abuses. It may be noted also that among 
both peoples the execution of judicial decrees lay with the people 
themselves, among the Greeks by formal process, among the He- 
brews by public opinion. 

In the real executive department of the government, as we 
would call it, and underneath the varied forms of organization, 
lay the essential idea that the officials were the servants of the peo- 
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ple. The Greek kings, while they lasted, had a certain degree of 
“divine right”, even as the Hebrew king (in the early history, at 
least) was the “Anointed of Jahweh”. But in each country the 
temper of the people was inherently opposed to any autocratic 
sovereignty. The Athenians soon abolished the kingship, and the 
Spartans reduced their kings to figureheads, having merely re- 
ligious and some judicial duties. And the Hebrews stood in no 
awe of their king, as is abundantly indicated by a variety of inci- 
dents. The most illuminating event is the revolt of the ten tribes 
from Rehoboam, which was quite comparable to the American 
Revolution as a democratic movement against unjust impositions 
by the king. The public interference with Saul’s rash decree 
against Jonathan is also instructive. And in the bold stands taken 
by Samuel before Saul, by Nathan before David, by Elijah before 
Ahab, and by Isaiah before Ahaz and Hezekiah, we can clearly see 
not only religious support and significance, but also democratic. 

In fact, the Hebrew kings and the archons and other high 
Greek officials were to lead rather than command, and were to carry 
out the wishes of the people. In both cases the sovereignty was 
more or less consciously felt to reside in the people, who delegated 
certain functions to representatives. And the responsibility of 
these officials was strongly enforced. Athenian history is over- 
burdened with trials for real or alleged malfeasance. The He- 
brews were somewhat more patient; yet Israelite kings were fre- 
quently murdered, as was Queen Athaliah of Judah; for they had 
developed no other efficient recall system. And while the personal 

ambition of usurpers obviously was not absent, retribution for im- 
- proper conduct in office was a prominent motive. The great rebel- 
lion of Absalom against David was based on the king’s neglect to 
give justice to the people and on Absalom’s currying of favor by 
democratic promises. So also among the lower officers, the elders 
and other tribal rulers, the people were ever ready to replace a man 
with one more acceptable or efficient. 

There were jealous limitations also on the prerogatives of the 
Hebrew kings. For example, the severe criticism of King Saul 
and King Uzziah for offering sacrifice doubtless had as its basis 
not only the sense of sacrilege but also the fear of the usurpation 
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of too large a place in the powers of the state by the monarch. 
This jealousy had its unfortunate side, also, in that the popular 
response to able statesmen was insufficient. The line that sepa- 
rates strong leadership from autocracy is a rather narrow one, and 
popular fear lest it be crossed could seriously hamper the achieve- 
ment of far-sighted plans. Yet a strong man could do much, as is 
illustrated by Hezekiah’s and Josiah’s reforms, and by the sub- 
mission to Solomon’s corvée; though the résulting resentment, 
after being long pent up, broke out furiously against his weaker 
son. This jealousy of leaders was carried to an even more serious 
extreme by the Greeks. An interesting expression of it is found 
in their division of authority among several coordinate generals: 
a sort of primitive system of “checks and balances.” Also, their 
fanaticism for mechanical equality manifested itself here—and 
precluded any long continuing national greatness; the capacity for 
following good leadership is a requisite for the success of any de- 
mocracy. Undoubtedly the Hebrews had a special advantage in 
this respect, for the religious element in their leadership was a 
source of strength for it, as it still is in progressive movements for 
the collective advancement of human welfare. 

The Greeks in popular assembly directly decided many ques- 
tions, and themselves chose the officers for special duties; so’ that 
they kept the general governmental policy and detailed administra- 
tion closely within popular control. The Hebrew kings, on the 
other hand, appointed officers and had a freer hand—while they 
were permitted to exercise it—in shaping affairs. So there was 
less direct influence by the people, and probably less desire for it, 
than among the Greeks. In local affairs, however; the Hebrews 
had the heads of their families, the elders, as the immediate govern- 
ing power, while the Greeks had all local affairs run from the cen- 
tralized city state. The count is therefore fairly even on that 
score. The people in each case had a large amount of direct power; 
but also a considerable number of functions were out of their close 
touch, although they both aimed at government by the people and 
for the people. 

Perhaps the chief difference in the ideals of the people con- 
cerning public officials appears in the manner of election. The 
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typical Greek method was the casting of lots; this never appears 
among the Hebrews, except in the one account of the choice of 
Saul. This is generally regarded as being inferior historically to 
the account of his being elevated to the kingship as a result of his 
martial exploits. Both of these Hebrew stories, however, reflect 
the fact that the people resented any thought of arbitrary acces- 
sion to power; compare also the fact that after his refeat of Ish- 
bosheth, David had to be definitely accepted by the ten tribes as 
their king. 

The local Hebrew officials were chosen by the family elders 
as the most worthy and capable individuals. Thus the Hebrews 
paid more attention to individual personalities, the Greeks more to 
abstract ideas of equality of political opportunity. The one sought 
the welfare of the group through the use of the best talent, the 
other sought the gratification of the ambition of the multitude. I 
believe that in spite of its greater show, the Greek method is less 
true to the real spirit of democracy, defining democracy not in its 
original “pure” sense of direct exercise of all political power by 
the people, but in the sense of the advancement of the public and 
individual welfare by the best expression of individual and collec- 
tive judgment and power. While the Greeks theoretically sought 
that end, their method for achieving it was not altogether wise. 


III 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


Equally as important as the political organization in the dem- 
ocratic idea are the economic and social conditions. In the He- 
brew state the center of economic interest was land. In a large 
degree they were communistic in respect to this great natural re- 
source. But this primitive and extreme form of economic democ- 
racy largely broke down under the influence of the life in Canaan. 
So by many devices, such as the division by lot, and the restoration 
of alienated patrimonies in the jubilee year, the attempt was made 
to secure the possession of an equitable share of land to each 
family. But it was not always with the desired degree of effec- 
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tiveness. The Greeks under Solon’s leadership were more suc- 
cessful in this; and laid a stronger economic foundation for de- 
mocracy. The better thought of each nation sought to guarantee 
to everybody a fair chance to acquire the material means of sub- 
sistence. The Athenian state, however, had a very large leisure 
class. The old aristocratic families persisted, the foreign traders 
became wealthy, and large slave-owners increased the proportion 
of people financially independent; yet this was accomplished with- 
out the oppression of the poorer free-born classes—a splendid in- 
dication of the strength and effectiveness of their ideas of economic 
justice and liberty. 

Limitations upon the conception of democracy appear in the 
institution of slavery. Neither the Greek nor a Hebrew was al- 
lowed, theoretically, to enslave a fellow countryman; it took a 
period of development to reach even that stage, and of struggle to 
enforce that idea. But their purview was limited, and both made 
large use of slaves of foreign extraction. The lot of slaves was 
not hard in Athens, nor among the Hebrews; but the Spartans 
were less humane to their Helots. In Athens the proportion of 
slaves was so tremendous that it has frequently been said their 
state was less of democracy than a huge aristocracy (they carefully 
distinguished equality among citizens from equality among men). 
We may also note that the Hebrew slaves stood in such a close re- 
lation to the rest of the household and that the head of the house 
was such an immediate factor in the governmental system that the 
slaves had in a sense some political representation and protection, 
as well as some legal standing according to the socio-religious law- 
codes. In general, the Hebrews seem to have given larger rights 
and greater opportunities to their slaves than did the Greeks. 

So also in their attitude toward foreigners did the Hebrews 
achieve a wider human feeling than the Greeks. In the one state 
at least some outsiders were relatively welcome, although some 
were cordially hated and utterly excluded; in the other, practically 
all were simply despised as “barbarians.’’ And among the native 
citizens themselves the stratification into social classes with special 
privileges and prerogatives was carried further by the Greeks than 
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by the Hebrews. Perhaps that was inevitable in their further ad- 
vancement in social evolution. There is at least a tinge of irony 
in the fact that the progress of “civilization” seems irresistibly to 
bring such an unequal measure of prosperity that social homo- 
geneity is hopelessly shattered and divisions are produced in the 
body politic which are utterly undemocratic and unbrotherly. Cer- 
tainly the Hebrews, in their periods of prosperity and growth, 
evidenced the same tendency, and with it a greater and more clearly 
displayed disdain on the part of the rich toward the poor than oc- 
curred in Athens with its degree of legally established formal 
equality. But on the whole the Hebrews showed a higher ap- 
preciation of the fact that “a man’s a man for a’ that’, than did 
the Greeks. That there was a larger amount of poverty among 
the Hebrews was partly due to the unfruitfulness of much of their 
land, and to frequent wars; although disregard of the principles of 
justice and brotherhood also played a considerable part. But by 
many regulations the attempt was made not only to alleviate suffer- 
ing but also to prevent it by safeguarding the individual’s freedom 
and his patrimony. So under stress of circumstances the Hebrews 
evolved a fuller conception of this phase of the democratic ideal. 

In that other important phase of life, the religious interests, 
the Hebrews achieved a more universal idea than the Greeks did. 
They took their servants and the resident aliens along with them 
to the religious festivals, gave a share in the family religion, and 
also extended to them its incidental benefits in such matters as the 
privileges of rest on the Sabbath. But the Greeks were more ex- 
clusive; they achieved a religious equality among the citizens them- 
selves, but they lacked that broader spirit of human brotherhood 
that struggled to light in the Hebrew prophets and people. 

One other important function of democratic social life that 
claims our attention is the matter of education. In this the ideals 
of the two peoples were very much alike, in spite of differences in 
details of procedure. They each sought to train their youth to be 
good citizens. They were practical in their aim and method, seek- 
ing to develop good moral character and a spirit of loyalty. They 
both sought so to train and develop the youth that they would be 
able to live their individual lives well and be of value to the com- 
munity, both by personal contribution and by common counsel and 
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cooperation. It would seem therefore that they had some concep- 
tion of the value of a developed personality as an individual and 
community asset. 


IV 


THE PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In the final analysis institutions exist for the sake of people, 
and society must ever be considered a group of individuals. There- 
fore we find the ultimate test of a government, and the ultimate 
index of the greatness and worth of the ideals of a nation, in the 
position, power, and prospects it provides for the individual citi- 
zen. Much that has already been said has assumed this, and 
various institutions and ideas have been evaluated on the basis of 
the individual. A few more specific questions remain to be con- 
sidered. 

In the relation of the individual to the state, it would be a 
gross injustice to the Greeks to think that they assumed that the 
individual existed merely for the sake of the state; they knew also 
that the state existed for the sake of the individual. If the Greek 
city was “the whole life and duty of man’, it was because the city 
was a union of individuals for a common end, which alone could 
produce and exercise all the best instincts and abilities of every 
free person. As Aristotle said, “The State is where a man can 
find himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, full, and 
gracious life.” But among the Hebrews there was both less 
subordination of the individual to the state, and less assistance by 
the state to the individual; less consciousness of the possibilities of 
individual advancement through intelligent group cooperation and 
less actual contribution to the enrichment of life by the formally 
organized government; yet the local community as a natural social 
group was really effective in passing on a social heritage and help 
that was of great value to the individual. 

Another interesting consideration is found in the extent of 
participation in public affairs by the average man, and its effect 
upon the individual life and personality. Among the Greeks there 
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was an over-absorption by the general citizenry in details of ad- 
ministration which might better have been left to competent spe- 
cialists. This had its educative value, of course; but sometimes it 
really interfered with the discharge of other proper and necessary 
functions and activities of life. The Hebrews were not so dis- 
tracted. Probably they were not sufficiently public-minded. And 
it is true that there were utterly selfish individuals and groups, with 
no concern for the public welfare and with many practices destruc- 
tive of the nation. But they can scarcely be supposed to have been 
worse there than elsewhere; and the very thunderings of the 
prophets against them, which make their obnoxious presence so 
obvious, make it equally obvious that there was on the part of some, 
and probably of the majority, a serious and vigorous attention to 
the problems of the nation and concern for the welfare of the citi- 
zens. It is also obvious that what patriotic interest did exist was 
not always intelligent; but that was equally true among the Greeks 
in spite of their greater experience in public affairs. The measure 
of public interest and activity manifest among the Hebrews was 
generally wholesome in both quality and results, with little to be 
charged on the debit side. And on the whole they had at least as 
good, if not a better, sense of proportion as the Greeks concern- 
ing the relative place of public and private interests in life. 

In other respects the Hebrews and Greeks had rather different 
conceptions of the place of the individual in the state. The Greeks 
made certain discriminations on the basis of property as to eligi- 
bility to certain offices; the Hebrews were more concerned about 
merit. In the one case, also, the individual was the social and 
political unit, in the other the family was retained as the basis of 
representation. In general, the Hebrews recognized much more 
clearly than did the Greeks the importance of the family group in 
building up a well equipped and stable society, and in bringing 
out the best qualities of the individual. Plato’s scheme of educa- 
tion in state barracks entirely away from parents is of course an 
extreme example, but it was not as incongruous with the Greek 
genius as it would have been with that of their Semitic neighbors. 
The Hebrews sought to work up in expanding circles the thought 
of the individual as an integral part of the group; while the Greeks 
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had a more arbitrary combination of individual entities. In other 
words, the Greeks did not have as largely organic a conception of 
the state as did the Hebrews, and hence not as vital a place for the 
individual in it. There is in their democracy too large a mechan- 
ical note, too much of abstract duty to the state, not enough natural 
relationship. 

This manifests itself in various ways. For example, the com- 
pulsory military training of the Greeks may be compared with the 
comparatively free militia of the Hebrews. In the one case the 
atoms take a proportionate share in the function (sometimes a 
burden and sometimes an opportunity), while in the other there is 
a more spontaneous response to the needs of community life. It 
is not hard to decide which makes the better citizen and has the 
possibilities of finer development of personality. Which actually 
functions and produces more efficient results under certain condi- 
tions is another question. 

Practically the same principle appears in the filling of the pub- 
lic offices. The Greeks gave everybody the opportunity to share 
the glory, and compelled practically everybody to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of administering public affairs, whether 
qualified or not. This was partly for the purpose of developing 
public-minded citizens and giving an opportunity for developing 
and expressing the purposes and abilities of all. But the principal 
motive or ideal back of it seems to have been a rather formal con- 
ception of equality. The Hebrews, on the other hand, seem to 
have recognized that all men are not equal, and to have made 
largest use of the best endowed. Perhaps they too largely neglected 
the others. But it seems they were truer to actual conditions of 
life and had therefore a more practical democratic ideal. They 
tried to have the best welfare of the group and the individual work 
out harmoniously. 

That problem, which is not yet by any means satisfactorily 
solved, is of course one to which the Greeks also gave much 
thought. In fact it occupied their attention more fully than it did 
in the case of the Hebrews, for the latter were on so much simpler 
a plane of life that it more largely took care of itself among them 
than it did in the complex situations amid which the Greeks lived. 
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In both nations large opportunity was given for the play of indi- 
vidual genius and great effort was made to take advantage of it 
for the general welfare. The Greeks were far ahead of the He- 
brews in actual results, partly on account of the larger leisure and 
the multitudinous interests and activities of the Greek world, which 
opened possibilities of extensive self-development and called out 
the best powers of the people, and partly because the Hebrews were 
so harried by war and foreign oppression that they did not have 
the peaceful and favorable opportunities which the Greeks had. 

It is also to be noted that the Greeks consciously developed 
the idea of achievement as an important element in personality, 
and sought to foster it by their political organization. The noble 
Hebrew conception of the divine image in man has implicit in it 
the same tendency, but it had not become explicit and did not then 
bear such tangible fruit. The Hebrews, however, provided an 
abiding fountain source from which is still flowing a mighty stream 
of idealism and inspiration for the enrichment of democracy itself 
and for the enlarging of human achievement. But in the actual 
historic period the Greek ideals were in this respect, as in many 
others, the more mature. 

It is evident, therefore, that there were in both peoples noble 
ideals of equality and liberty in civil and personal affairs, and in 
political, social, and economic interests. The differences are often 
instructive, the similarities a striking illustration of the working 
out of divine ideas toward the one great aim of the perfection of 
human life and society. We owe much to each separately, and 
much to both in common, for their high principles and their joint 
contribution to human progress. In justice to the Hebrews we 
should recognize their place as a factor in the history of civiliza- 
tion, not only in the religious, moral, and spiritual realms, but also 
in the secular phases which directly affect personal and social 
values. Their priority in the practice of a fairly effective de- 
mocracy must be admitted. And modern democracy is very really, 
if not so consciously, indebted to them. We can study with profit 
the religious foundations and sanctions which contributed so much 
to their political progress. 
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I READINGS ON MARRIAGE AND THE- HOME 


(For married couples and those who wish to prepare for marriage. ) 


Ernest R. Groves, Wholesome Marriage (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927; 
$2.00). The author is perhaps the greatest American authority on the family 
and the problems of the home. His work is a sound treatment of all phases of 
married life, positive in viewpoint with keen analysis of the most frequent 
difficulties. Easy to read. 


Helena Wright, The Sex Factor in Marriage (Vanguard Press, 1931; 
$2.00). It is exactly what the little mdicates; frank and wholesome, perhaps 
the best that has been written on this subject. The author, a former Christian 
missionary to China, is a prominent English physician. The book contains 
a valuable introduction by A. Herbert Gray, the author of Men, Women and 
God. 


Marie Stopes, Married Love (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931; $2.00). Re- 
gards marriage as an art, which can succeed only as it is worked at with 
understanding and mutual regard. The sex side of marriage is frankly 
and sanely discussed, and sufficiently specifically to have real practical value. 
The many little things which influence married life so subtly for good or ill 
are well treated. The style is excellent. The author is a mother and an ex- 
perienced physician. 


A. Herbert Gray, Men, Women, and God (Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930; 
$1.50). Dr. Gray writes from extensive experience as a pastor in the Method- 
ist Church. The Christian viewpoint is emphasized. Primarily inspirational 
but based, in general, on sound scientific principles. 


II ADDITIONAL READINGS ON MARRIAGE, HOME, AND FAMILY 


(For pastors, teachers, and others who wish to make a more thorough study.) 


Ernest R. Groves, The Marriage Crisis (Longmans, Green & Co., 1928; 
$2.00). A good analysis of the various views on marriage today and of their 
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motivation, which should be read by every pastor before he makes any public 
statements, as a means of clarifying his own thinking. The author’s view- 
point is very constructive. 


R. C. Binkley and F. W. Binkley, What Is Right with Marriage (D. Ap- 
pleton Co., 1929; $2.50). An able discussion of the positive values in mar- 
riage with constructive criticism of varying points of view by a husband and 
wife who are thorough students of the family. 


Count Keyserling and Others, The Book of Marriage (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1926; $5.00). Scholarly but popularly written essays on all aspects of 
marriage by Keyserling and other authorities, mostly German. 


Geoffrey May, Marriage Laws and Decisions m the United States (Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation, 1920; $3.50). A valuable reference book for ministers. 
It includes a digest of the marriage laws in each state of the Union. 


III GENERAL READINGS ON PARENTHOOD AND CHILD TRAINING 


(For parents, teachers, pastors arid others who work with children, and for 
use in parent or child-study classes.) 


Grace Langdon, Home Guidance for Young Children—a Parent’s Hand- 
book (John Day & Co., 1931; $3.50). The author includes chapters on pre- 
natal care and the physical care of the child but emphasizes the learning of the 
child and the place of the parents in guiding that learning. She gives much 
attention to the matter of setting up desirable habits and attitudes. The final 
chapter on “Integrating the Educaional Experiences of the Child” should be 
read by all workers with children. 


Ernest R. Groves and Gladys H. Groves, Wholesome Childhood (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1924; $1.75). A book by parents written out of their ex- 
perience in dealing with their own children and in advising with many parents 
who sought their counsel. -A rare combination of sympathy, common sense 
and knowledge of child nature in its development from infancy through ado- 
lescence. 


Douglas A. Thom, Every Day Problems of the Every Day Child (D. 
Appleton Co., 1927; $2.50). Sound and clearly written advice on the most 
common problems in child training by a psychiatrist who has spent many years 
in helping parents and children. It is written so as to appeal to the average 
parent. 
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George Stewart, Can I Teach My Child Religion? (Doran Co., 1930). 
Shows in an able manner the spiritual significance of the child’s every 
day problems and of the home atmosphere, and also includes chapters on 
method and materials for home training in religion. 


John J. B. Morgan, Child Psychology (Richard R. Smith Co., Inc., 1931; 
$3.00). A simple but thorough treatment of the subject. The last chapter on 
the integrated child suggests an emphasis much needed in child training and 
general education today. . 


Caroline B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929; $1.80). Excellent to help workers see children as in- 
dividuals with life histories. The book contains much “case” material and 
shows practical treatment procedure. 


IV READINGS ON SEX EDUCATION 


(Sex education is best when it is not isolated, but rather made a part of 
the general education of the child in the home. The following suggestions 
are made to help parents and teachers who feel they ought to do something 
about it but do not know how.) 


Karl DeSchweinitz, Growing Up (The Macmillan Co., 1930; $1.75) 
The best book so far published to impart simple and accurate sex infor- 
mation, naturally and inclusively; may be read to a child, summarized for a 
child, or given to a child for his own reading ; well illustrated. 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Parents and Sex Education (Amer. Social Hy- 
giene Assoc., 1923; $1.00). For parents of children under school age. Deals 
wisely with matters of sex, keeping in mind the building of habits, knowledge, 
attitudes and ideals in regard to all other aspects of child training. 


Grace Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone, The Sex Life of Youth (Associa- 
tion Press, 1929; $1.50). Universally recommended to all—young and old, 
who need information on youth and sex, whether for themselves or for guid- 
ing the adolescent. 


Mary Ware Dennett, The Sex Education of Children (Vanguard Press, 
1931; $1.75). A broader discussion of the subject in relation to various 
aspects of modern life. Portrays a wholesome and constructive attitude to- 
ward sex and gives helpful advice to parents who are striving to handle this 
perplexing problem. 
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V READINGS ON PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WORK OF THE PASTORATE 


(A selected list calculated to increase the pastor’s understanding of the 
problems of the individual, and to help him increase his effectiveness in pas- 
toral consultation and counsel.) 


A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life (Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1923; $4.00). This is perhaps the best single volume on the 
science of the mind, from the newer dynamic point of view. It represents no 
“School”, and discusses the basic concepts of psychology in a realistic fashion, 
showing how we think and feel and develop ideas. 


Ernest R. Groves, Personality and Social Adjustment (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1925; $1.40). A clear and sound exposition of human behavior and 
its social significance, stressing the importance of the emotions in their rela- 
tion to conduct manifestations. Several chapters deal with aspects of family 
life in relation to the development of the individual. 


Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity (Cambridge University Press, 
1925; $1.50). As valuable for the understanding it gives of normal persons 
as for its insight into the workings of the abnormal mind. An excellent ex- 
planation of the reality behind such concepts as conflict, repression, projection, 
etc., which are ways in which every mind works at one time or another. 


John G. MacKenzie, Souls in the Making, An Introduction to Pastoral 
Psychology (The Macmillan Co., 1930; $2.25). The work of a psychologist 
who has handled the problems of many individuals who were referred to him 
by pastors in Great Britain. It explains in psychological terms what goes on 
in persons who are having mental or emotional difficulties, and includes chap- 
ters on “Pastoral Method and Technique,” and “The Therapeutic and Inte- 
grative Value of Religion”. 


Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit (Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1931; $2.50). An unusual integration of psychological 
method and religious practice in helping individuals to better adjustments. 
Dr. Worcester has probably done more truly effective pastoral work than any 
other man in this country. There are many helpful suggestions for pastors 
in the book, although many may want to question the authors’ view of hyp- 
notism and spiritualism. Many pastors find great value in the authors’ chap- 
ters on prayer. 


H. A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Behaviour (W. W. Norton & Co., 
1925; $3.00). An invaluable book, especially to ministers and religious edu- 
cators, as it brings to bear in a very practical way the findings of psychology 
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on our great problem, namely, the making over of human lives. There are 
excellent chapters on the psychology of effective speaking and writing. 


M. H. Lichliter, The Healing of Souls (Abingdon Press, 1931; $1.50). 


Paul Hanly Furfey, New Light on Pastoral Problems (Bruce Pub. Co., 
Milwaukee, 1931). 


W. A. Cameron, The Clinic of a Cleric (Ray Long and Richard Smith, 
1931; $2.00). 


Stefan Zweig, Mental Healers (Viking Press, 1932; $3.50). 
More advanced and less associated with the pastoral approach are: 


Strecker and Ebaugh, Clinical Psychiatry (Blakiston’s Son & So., 1931; 
$3.50). 


H. W. Frink, Morbid Fears and Compulsions (Dodd Mead & Co.). 


W. A. White, Outlines of Psychiatry (Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. 
Co., 1924; $4.00). 


Beatrice M. Hinkle, The Recreating of the Individual (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1923; $4.50). 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Doctrine of Grace. Composite authorship; edited by W. T. Whitley. London; 
Student Christian Movement, 1932. xii + 396 pages. 20 s. 


This is the second volume for which the Committee of Theologians appointed by the 
Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order is responsible. Lausanne recognizes the fact 
that, if there is to be any real church unity, there must of necessity be an understand- 
ing of the things that divide. Perhaps no other doctrine of Christianity has been re- 
sponsible for more divisions than those that center about the grace of God. One of the 
hopeful things about Christian thought is that in its theism there has been such general 
agreement. With reference however to man’s ability to save himself in whole or in part 
by his own efforts, and the absolute necessity that God interpose through his love if there 
is to be salvation for sinful men, there have been cleavages which began early and con- 
tinue to the present. East and West divided early, for the East has never been Au- 
gustinian on this subject. Here too Roman Catholic and Protestant come to what 
seem irreconcilable differences. Are the channels of grace confined to ecclesiastical 
orders empowered to administer the same by virtue of a special gift given through ordi- 
nation? Is specific grace, or forms of it, given exclusively through the sacraments? 
Are men to be prepared for the reception of God’s grace through a special discipline of 
works? Or is it to be appropriated through faith only? According as these questions 
are answered do we have high and low churches, sacerdotalists and evangelicals, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. This volume presents the views of all these various trends 
in theology and each trend is represented by one in sympathy with it. Only the Roman 
Catholics are not represented by a spokesman of their own, but even their conception of 
grace is presented by Dr. Frank Gavin, who both by his scholarship and his Catholic 
sympathies, is well fitted for the task. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with a historical presentation of the doc- 
trine of grace as held by the various branches of the church. Thus the New Testament 
teaching about grace, that of the Fathers before Augustine, that of the West after Au- 
gustine, that of the Reformers, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, that of Wesley as represented 
by Methodism, that of the Mystics, and that held by Christian thinkers since Schleier- 
macher are all discussed by specialists in their particular subjects. One of the most 
learned and best documented discussions is by Dr. Gloubokowsky, of Sofia, Bulgaria, on 
Grace in the Greek Fathers. 

After these special discussions various scholars, French, American, British, attempt 
a synthesis of the various views suited to our own times. Differences are frankly stated. 
The conclusion reached by the late Bishop of Gloucester, in the concluding paper in the 
book is that in a united church the various views of grace ought to be allowed to exist 
side by side and that unity is possible only through such liberty. This however does not 
answer the question whether or not it would be better for those who are in close agree- 
ment in their conceptions of grace to organize and work together in their own way. 
Might they not in this way best work for the good of the church as a whole? 

The most helpful part of this volume is the Report of the Theological Committee, 
in which its findings are briefly summarized. This stands at the beginning of the book 
though it is in reality a summing up of all the various discussions. The conclusions re- 
garding the meaning of grace, justification and sanctification, grace in the sacraments, 
the church and grace, are all such as carry the reviewer’s assent. Some may however 
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see certain traces of synergism in the finding “that the marvel of human salvation by 
the Grace of God cannot be reduced to any precise intellectual calculation, and that it may 
be described alike as the sovereign activity of the Grace of God in Christ and as His 
awakening of man’s spiritual powers to a life of personal freedom and responsibility.” 
The student who is interested in this central doctrine of Christianity will find this 
discussion exceedingly valuable, if not indispensable. The only regret the reviewer has 
regarding the two volumes so far published in this series is that they are too expensive 
to make possible a wide circulation in these more difficult times. 
Joun ABERLY 


Mysticism—East and West. By Rudolph Otto. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
xvii + 262 pages. $3.50. 


Professor Otto here puts into more complete form his studies of Indian Mysticism, 
in the pursuit of which he spent a season in India. His chief interest lies in its com- 
parison of the chief representative of Oriental mysticism with the most philosophical 
mystic of the West. Thus the philosopher Sankaracharya of India and Meister Eckhart 
of Germany are presented as the types of the mysticism of the East and West. 

The one impression made on the reader above all others is their fundamental unity. 
Just as clearly, however, does this study show that this fundamental unity admits of 
varieties of expression which are just as great as the varieties in other spheres of the 
spiritual life. While such differences, however, appear, they are found not only as be- 
tween the mysticism of East and West but also between mystics of the same race and 
place. 

It would be impossible in a short review to do justice to the thorough study the 
author has made of the two representative mystics of the ages—Sankara and Eckhart. 
He starts by showing that the common aim of each was salvation and not metaphysical 
speculation. Another fact is stressed and that is that their common agnosticism regard- 
ing ultimate being (Sat) is due not to the poverty of ultimate reality, as it is frequently 
misunderstood, but to its very richness which goes beyond all human conceptions or ex- 
pressions of it. 

Eastern and Western Mystics have a common standpoint too in regarding direct 
intuitive knowledge as the way of salvation. Logic (Tarka) and inference (anumana), 
by which truth is ordinarily supposed to be reached, obscure rather than reveal knowledge 
of ultimate Reality according to both systems. 

The two ways of mysticism, the first introspection, the second that of a unifying 
vision of objective Reality, are regarded as warp and woof of the mysticism of both. 
While the former way is the one on which each one placed chief emphasis, the latter is 
the one that the author singles out for fuller discussion, because it is the one most fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Coming to the detailed discussion, the common elements in the mysticism of East 
and West are their conception of the oneness of the soul with the Supreme Soul (Atma). 
Idealistic pantheism is their common standpoint. There is unity but it is a unity in which 
the created is illusory. In reality, God and the soul are one. It is thus that while the 
theistic foundation is the same, religion in each case becomes an exaltation of the self. 

When the differences of the two types of mysticism are considered, these are found 
to be no less real than are their common elements. That of the East is passive, quietis- 
tic; that of the West is active, dynamic. The East longs for a recognition of its meta- 
physical oneness with the Supreme Soul; the West dwells on its ethical union in love. 
The East looks on the creation as obscuring God; the West would see God in all things. 
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This part expands and illustrates what the author already set forth in briefer form in his 
Indian Mysticism. 

A very valuable appendix shows the influence of Meister Eckhart on the Idealistic 
philosophies of Germany especially as it appears in Fichte. Needless to add, the connec- 
tion between these types of mysticism and the author’s presentation of Mysticism in his 
The Idea of the Holy is evident throughout the entire discussion. The fact that it is a 
mystic who thus discusses and evaluates these mystics of former times gives added value 
to the discussion even though many would no doubt regard this as disqualifying the author 
for a real objective study of the subject. 

Mysticism in religion and in philosophy seem to be returning in our day. The book 
therefore is a specially timely one. The translation is so well done that the reader for- 
gets that he is reading a translation. A glossary giving the meaning of the Sanscrit words 
used would make a valuable addition for the reader unacquainted with that language. 

Joun ABERLY 


Die Religion der Heiligkeit. By Prof. D. J. Hanel, Miinster i. W. Gititersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1931. vi + 331 pages. RM 11; bd. 13. 


What distinguishes the religion of the Old Testament from all other religions? 
Professor Hanel finds the answer to this question in the idea of the ‘holiness’ of God— 
an attribute which expresses the unpassable gulf fixed between God and the world and 
man. The religion of the Old Testament is the religion of holiness. The consciousness 
that God is holy is its alpha and omega. It is, however, expressed in various ways. Five 
principal forms or types.can be distinguished: holiness is conceived: a) as unapproach- 
ableness: the Fear or Awe of Isaac, Gen. 31, 42.53; b) as sublimity: the God Most 
High, Gen. 14, 18; c) as zeal: the Lord of Hosts, I Sam. 17, 45; d) as perfection: the 
Holy One of Israel, Isaiah 1, 4; e) as transcendence: the God of Heaven, Ezra 5, 12. 
These types coincide on the whole with the various epochs into which critical research 
‘divides the history of the religion of Israel. The idea of unapproachableness marks the 
conception of God in the pre-Mosaic or perhaps the still earlier period before the patri- 
archs; sublimity is the characteristic of holiness during the age of the patriarchs; with 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, etc., down to the writing prophets, zeal is the leading 
feature; in the ideal world of the pre-exilic prophets (Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Deutero- 
isaiah, Deuteronomists) holiness is preeminently conceived as perfection; and, beginning 
with Ezekiel in Judaism (Ezra, Nehemiah, the Priest Code, the later prophets, Daniel, 
the Wisdom Literature, the Psalter) the transcendence of God becomes all dominant. In 
the religion of the New Testament the prophetic preaching of the Holy Love of God or 
God as Holy Love receives an altogether different position and emphasis; it becomes the 
very center of the Gospel. 

The religion of the Old Testament as the religion of holiness is the religion of revela- 
tion. It is the Word of God, absolutely and in its entirety, also for our age and for all 
times. Norum testamentum in vetere latet. And the Old Testament receives its light 
from the New. They cannot be separated. 

K. J. Grimm. 


The Discovery of God. By James H. Snowden. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
230 pages. $2.00. 


In the preface Dr. Snowden says: “This book is one more attempt to cover the ground 
of theistic and Christian faith so as to realign the positions and restate the reasons for 
‘such a faith in the light of modern knowledge by which all things must be evaluated. 
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Its special distinction, in so far as it has any, is its effort to trace the various converging 
paths by which we may discover God, and this figure of speech and pattern of logic has. 
dominated the whole discussion. It may have some value in giving a new setting to old 
arguments. It has also enabled us to put the quest for God in logical line with the uni- 
versal urge of discovery pervading the world and thus laid down for it a cosmic basis.” 
The volume contains eleven chapters. Chapter I treats discovery as a universal 
principle, II the goal of discovery, III the means of discovery. “Discovery uses means 
and the first and fundamental means of this process is the soul itself, which can find and 
know nothing outside itself that it does not have in germ or nature inside itself.” IV 
treats the discovery of God through science. “Science itself necessarily starts with the 
tremendous assumption of the rationality of the universe, and this is also the basis of 
religion. Science uses the same faculties as religion and the two really interlock and 
mutually support each other. ... Science and religion are found to be not mutually 
hostile but friendly and cooperative.” V treats the discovery of God through philosophy. 
“Philosophy passes beyond science into the region of ultimate reality, seeking to dis- 
cover what lies behind the appearance of science.” In a brief exposition the author sets 
forth the system of personal idealism as an explanation of the world, indicating some 
practical applications of the system. He sets forth the inadequacy of antitheistic forms 
of philosophy, agnosticism, materialism and pantheism as a basis of religion. VI treats. 
the discovery of God through religion. “Religion is the conscious relation of man to: 
God. . . . It is not simply a subjective idea but is also an objective reality.’ VII treats. 
the discovery of God by the Hebrew prophets. “The place of the prophet in the world. 
is that of a seer of reality beyond the vision of the ordinary mind and these men of 
genius enormously enlarge and enrich the world. The Hebrew prophets were the su- 
preme religious seers of their race and were close to God. They fixed their gaze on 
Jehovah and their idea of him grew under their inspired vision into juster appreciation. 
of his spirituality and sovereignty, his holy character, and of moral and spiritual values, 
and the explanation of their heights of spiritual attainment must be found in their closer 
affinity with and relation to the world of spirit; in some fuller way they came from God. 
trailing clouds of glory.” VIII treats the discovery of God in Christ. “In the revelation 
we find in Christ we approach our closest and clearest discovery of God. Jesus lifted to. 
higher levels the teaching of the prophets about God and imparted new glory to their 
revelation of his spirituality and Fatherhood and sacrificial redemption and love. In the 
incarnation of God in Christ we have the process by which God has successively incar- 
nated himself in ever higher forms in the world and in man carried to its logical limit 
and supreme height. God is in Christ in the fullest degree in which he can crowd him- 
self into human limitations and it is the supreme mystery of godliness that God was. 
manifest in the flesh. This incarnation results in a Godlike Christ and a Christlike God, 
and thus Christ is the final summit and vision in our discovery of God. This discovery 
is illustrated and confirmed in the experience and teachings of the evangelists and espe- 
cially of the Apostle Paul. The Christian church also is one long and massive testimony 
to the fact that God is in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” IX treats of the dif- 
ficulties that beset the way of discovery of God, his greatness and mystery, our limited 
power to know him, and the problem of evil. X treats the discovery of God in experience, 
which is described as the “total complex of happenings within and without us.” The 
ways in which we bring our faith to concrete test and fruitage are examined under the 
heads of “mysticism, faith, worship as the sense of worth and wonder, the beauty and 
blessedness of God, as exercised in prayer, praise, social worship, giving, aesthetic and. 
symbolic elements, and meditation, and of work. The nature of religious experience is. 
more definitely defined as states and exercises of thought and feeling and will in which 
we have a sense of God.” In XI he says, “Our conclusion at the end of these various. 
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roads and converging paths of reasoning is that we discover God, we know that he is 
and that he is a rewarder of them that seek him.” 

While treating the question of the reality and nature of God under the title, “The 
Discovery of God,” the volume is really a proof for the reality and nature of God. The 
author set out as a believer and says that his faith was confirmed by his work. There 
seems to be too little emphasis on the fact that God first reveals himself to man, unless 
this is taken for granted since he is a believer. Though he faces all questions fairly, and 
shows a positive and sympathetic attitude towards conflicting views, the author gives 
place to a common Reformed view which attributes to all the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century a piece of work done only by part of them when he says, in the chapter on Ex- 
perience: “The Protestant reformers in their natural but excessive reaction against the 
extremes of Roman Catholicism which used the chancel for the display of its spectacular 
ritualism including the mass, which appeared to be worshipped as God, tore out the 
chancel and put the pulpit in its central place with certain unfortunate results. This 
chancel is now coming back under proper restrictions.”” While all may not be able to 
agree with the positions and conclusions of the author in every case, the volume should 
prove helpful to those trying to build a religious faith in the midst of modern scientific 
and other movements. 

J. B. Moose 


Studies in Religious Education. Edited by P. Henry Lotz and L. W. Crawford. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1931. 702 pages. $2.50. 


Some months ago I asked a leader in religious education if he had read B. W. 
Bacon’s Jesus the Son of God. He replied that he had not because he could not find time 
to read that which was being written in his own field. And he told me further that only 
by a careful study of book reviews could he make an adequate selection in his field. If 
such be the case with a leader what shall be said of those of us who are striving to be 
preachers and pastors? Somewhere we must find a guide. Studies in Religious Educa- 
tion is such a guide. It is the book for which we have been looking, something to take 
us out of the woods to a vantage point from which we can get an airplane view. Such 
names as Bower, Chave, Fiske, Harper, Hartshorne, Munroe, Winchester, to mention 
only a few, grace its pages and give them content. “The volume was designed for stu- 
dents in the senior college, graduate school, and theological seminary,’ It is intended 
to acquaint the reader with the general field of religious education and at the same time 
to be a trustworthy guide to one who wishes to reach out into any one phase of the sub- 
ject. Each chapter is divided into discussion of theme, suggestions for further study, and 
bibliography. There are seven major divisions. 

I. Introduction and Orientation. Here we see the age-old concept of religious train- 
ing, carried on largely through family and tribal tradition, related by a rapid historical 
survey to the modern church school with its rapidly expanding equipment and staff. The 
modern church school is related in turn to the great training and correlating agencies 
such as the International Council of Religious Education. 

II. Aims and Methods. In this section we are shown the necessity of aim in teach- 
ing and of a spiritual motive as a control element in the growing life. The place of wor- 
ship as an integrating influence in personality and the efficiency value of methods in 
teaching are set forth. The advantages of finding ways and means of testing the accom- 
plishments of religious education and the place of research in the developing program are 
suggested. 

III. Content and Materials. The child is no longer a passive party, but the active 
center of religious education. The content of religious education finds significance in the 
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apprehension of the child. The materials are as extensive as life itself; but the Bible is 
preeminent in that it encourages one to realize God as an inspiration to present living. 
Music, drama, and art bring the pupil into a living touch with external beauty in such a 
way as to call forth the best within him. 

IV. Agencies and Organizations. This section deals with the agencies of the local 
church in Sunday, week-day, and vacation schools. Religious education is considered in 
relation to both the church college and the tax-supported institution. As it concerns 
adults religious education is viewed in relationship to the more general agencies such 
as lyceum courses, university extension, etc. In promoting the foregoing the International 
Council of Religious Education is pictured as a correlating agency and the Religious 
Education Association as the pioneering and experimental agency. 

V. History and Background. By historically surveying the relation of church and 
state, by showing the interdependence of general and religious education, and by empha- 
sizing the necessity for unity of ideals among community groups the essential oneness of 
all education is made evident. This is further brought before the reader in chapters on 
Catholic and Jewish Education in the United States. 

VI. Opportunities and Problems. Out of this ever enlarging field has come the 
call for specialized leadership. The problems of securing adequate leadership in the local 
church, of the relationship between professional leaders (pastor and director of religious 
education), and of the organization, administration and supervision of the local school 
are presented in separate chapters. The concluding essay declares the necessity, sug- 
gests the method of establishing unity in religious education and presents the agencies for 
correlating the common tasks of the denominations. It sets forth the ultimate goal as 
that of “bearing fruit in Christian character and the progressive establishment of the 
Kingdom of God in the earth.” 

VII. The Bibliography and Directory contains about forty-five pages of bibliogra- 
phy and an eighteen page directory of agencies of religious education. 

This book will be thumbed mercilessly but it is built to stand punishment. Its abode 
will be the desk rather than the book shelf. It will challenge the reader’s assumptions, 
and he will disagree with some of its opinions. It will not complete one’s reading in re- 
ligious education but it should enlarge one’s capacity to read with discernment in almost 
any section of the field. f 

Ernest W. BrInDLE 


The Varieties of Present-day Preaching. Edited by G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1932. 244 pages. $2.00. 


Twelve “nationally known preachers” have attempted to interpret the secrets of 
their success to the Boston University School of Theology. In this they have been as 
efficient as any other great men of the past or present. No lectures could be more in- 
spirational or reach a larger variety of the needs of “present-day preaching.” Each man 
reveals wide reading and an up-to-date experience. 

But, as usual, the student finds that the lecturer has returned to his home and that 
he has not discovered himself. The twelve have had unity in that they have admonished 
him to preach the Word, Christ. Yet it has been too general a statement. At all im- 
portant gatherings the leading clergymen exhort their brethren to preach the Word. A 
taste of their homiletics is given here and there, but the beginner needs a whole meal of 
it. William L. Stidger tells him that his masteries of “all other departments in the- 
ological training must find their final expression through homiletics.” But how can each 
student find his own best way out to his own best preaching? Charles R. Brown says, 
“The man who preaches habitually without a manuscript . . . has an immense advantage.” 
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Elementary techniques are not suggested. According to popular custom the young man 
is exhorted by Abba H. Silver to choose the prophetic ministry—“the hard road of con- 
flict and persecution.’ This alone will deliver him from “tragic futility.’ John H. 
Holmes feels that social preaching is compulsory to touch the city crowds. That may 
touch them but our experience teaches us that expository preaching will regenerate them. 

These lectures include parts of the entire round of practical theology. Bishop Adna 
Wright Leonard recommends that personal decisions for Christ be secured through the 
signing of cards. To him, as to us, seven-day preaching is to go about doing good in 
Christ’s stead. Fred Winslow Adams sees a decided trend in the churches toward ritual- 
ism. He suggests that the chancel be so arranged that in Protestant worship the sermon 
may be “the living bread that comes down from heaven”, the sacrament of the Word. 
This is a healthy sign. Miles H. Krumbine says, ‘Wherefore, a preacher is under the 
obligation of restating the truth of religion.’ Expository preachers have no trouble in 
this respect. A high summit in the thinking of these lectures is the question, “How can 
we preachers shy from the responsibility of guiding the thinking of our hearers?” This 
book will inspire younger men and refresh those who have grown dull. 

Pau Y. Livrincston 


Sermons for the Moment. Edited by Frederick A. Bowers. New York: The Rilling 
Associates, 1931. 195 pages. 


The aim of this book is to provide short messages by Lutheran clergymen for home 
devotions, for shut-ins and the sick. It includes the Gospels for the Sundays and major 
festivals of the Church Year, a short sermon, or sermonette, on each, and a collect or 
other short prayer with each meditation, There are sixty-four meditations by as many 
clergymen. While not the first volume of its kind, it is the first such by Lutheran clergy. 
The excellency of the meditations should insure a wide circulation. It is believed that 
the volume will fill a real need in furnishing a help for those who give a few moments 
each week to home devotions, especially for those who through sickness or other misfor- 
tune are not able to attend regular church services. 


J. B. Moose 


Jason Lee—Prophet of the New Oregon. By Cornelius J. Brosnan, Professor of Amer- 
ican Church History, University of Idaho. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
x + 348 pages. $3.00. 


Jason Lee, the first Methodist missionary to the Indians west of the Rockies, was 
from New England, His labors extended only from 1833 to 1844. During this short 
period he organized a mission which was carried on along evangelistic, educational, 
medical and industrial lines. Special emphasis was laid on the introduction of the arts of 
civilization. Opposition was aroused not only among the Indians who suspected, not 
without reason, that, through the mission, influences would be set in motion that would 
deprive them of their fishing and their hunting grounds, but also among his own Method- 
ist Board and his fellow missionaries, which led to a sad end for him. He died when 
on his second visit to his home in the U. S. A.—for Oregon was then outside the States— 
when only forty-one years of age. This book studies him as a pioneer of American 
civilization rather than as a missionary. 

The book is a valuable addition to American History, particularly to American 
Church History. Its chief value would seem to lie in its preservation of original letters 
and other source material. : 


JouHn ABERLY 
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The War-Method and the Peace-Method. By William I. Hull. New York: Revell, 
1929. 364 pages. 


From the long record of human history Dr. Hull selects a single strand, war and 
peace, and follows it through in direct and succinct fashion, right from the dawn of 
recorded events down to our own day, bringing into review the varying policies of some 
sixty nations. From the dynasties of Egypt to the republics of America the damaging 
case against the war-method is constructed out of the “verdict of history.” 

It is not the personal bias of a Quaker professor that condemns the war policy in 
international relationships. The cold facts of history trace out the universal employment 
of the war-method in the settlement of disputes between nations. They tell of the 
futility of military prowess through the ages and describe the speedy breaking up of 
nations that boasted of their ability in the art of war. They announce to the reader that 
war seldom, if ever, gains anything of permanent value, and that on the other hand it 
creates international problems more complicated than those which it sets itself to solve. 
They more than hint at the folly and absurdity of that blindness of the human race which 
continues to place its hope and confidence in a method that always blights the flower of 
its strength and robs itself of its rightful destiny. 

Two brief chapters follow this historical review and comprise the closing pages of 
the book. “A Summary of the War-Method” deals with the technique and cost of war- 
making and lists in a most interesting and enlightening fashion the numerous shifting 
alignments and alliances of the great nations of more recent times. “A Summary of the 
Peace-Method” sets forth the various agencies which are working to settle disputes be- 
tween nations by pacific means. 

Dr. Hull performs the splendid service, for those who are endeavoring to persuade 
the world away from its age-old war-mindedness, of marshalling in this very compact 
form the testimony of history to the folly and futility of war. 

D. F. Putman 


An Introduction to Philosophy (Revised Edition). By Wilhelm Jerusalem, Lecturer in 
Philosophy and Pedagogy at the University of Vienna; translated by Charles F. 
Sanders, Professor of Philosophy, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. xvii + 526 pages. $2.50. 


The fourth edition of this Introduction as translated by Dr. Sanders has been before 
the public since the year 1910. A review of it appeared in The Lutheran Quarterly for 
April, 1911. The fact that no less than nine reprints have been called for since then is the 
best witness to the worth of the author’s work and to the merits of the translation. Since 
that time, new revisions have been made by the author, in which new attempts at philos- 
ophizing have been included—especially those that go under the names of “Phenomenology” 
and the “Philosophy of As-If’. Then, too, much material has been added under the 
sociological section which called for rethinking and restating especially in the light of the 
events during and following the World War. A new translation has therefore been 
called for and that has been made from the Tenth Edition of the original, first published 
in 1922. The translator is to be commended for the way in which he has done his work. 
The English reader is utterly unconscious of the fact that it is a translation and not an 
original work that he is reading. 

This is an introduction to, and not a system of, philosophy. And yet both in the 
selection and the arrangement of the material and in the incisive criticism of the various 
philosophies, the standpoint of the author is clearly indicated. His method is empirical 
as over against the apriori dialectic methods of various schools. He calls himself a 
critical realist and the description of this school given by Bertrand Russell, that “it gives 
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up the idea of a special philosophic method and aims to extend the method of science into 
philosophy”, applies to the discussion in this volume, albeit that the author does not fol- 
low him in his conclusion that this rules out the spiritual or the transcendental. On the 
other hand, this same method leads the author to the conclusion that “by applying the 
function of judgment, which has been verified in experience, to the totality of the uni- 
verse, we attain a comprehensive philosophy of the universe and of life, at once satisfying 
to our desire of knowledge and in which the concept of deity likewise finds its appropri- 
ate place’ (p. 203). The very definition of Philosophy with which the author opens his 
work prepares the reader for such an attitude towards life and the universe, for he de- 
fines it as the intellectual effort which is undertaken with a view to combining the com- 
mon experiences of life and the results of scientific investigation into a harmonious and 
consistent world-view; a world theory, moreover, which is adapted to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the understanding and the demands of the heart” (p. 1). It is refreshing 
to one who has been thinking that Theism is largely dependent on a following of the 
Platonic tradition in philosophy, to find that a critical realist reaches or promises to reach, 
the same theistic conclusion from his own approach. It justifies the hope expressed in 
the author’s preface to the first English translation of his work in which he says, “I shall 
never surrender the hope that this method will some day make it possible to harmonize 
philosophy with pure religion, and bring the synthesis of faith and knowledge to its per- 
fect consummation” (p. ix). 

After two introductory chapters in which the significance and the relations of philos- 
ophy, and the disciplines preparatory to philosophy, are briefly discussed, the book fol- 
lows in outline the time-honored divisions and takes up in order the philosophy of know- 
ing or epistemology, the philosophy of feeling or aesthetics and the philosophy of volition 
or ethics, thus keeping to the Platonic trinity of truth, beauty and goodness. The wide and 
exact learning of the author is nowhere more conspicuous than in the manner in which 
he reviews historically the various philosophies under each head, generally summarizing 
a whole system in a paragraph or two. In the reviewer’s opinion here is where the 
supreme value of this work as an introduction to philosophy is to be found. 

Tf in his division the author has followed traditional lines, he departs from them in 
the distinct place that he assigns to sociological factors both in knowing, feeling and 
especially in willing or activity. In line with recent trends in philosophy, the intellect’s 
supreme place in older systems is transferred to that of volition. “The function of in- 
tellect first and iast is to provide courses of conduct” (p. 420). 

The question whether man is free or not is answered by allowing him psychological 
but not metaphysical freedom. In discussing man’s activities the view is held that man 
begins as a socially bound member of the herd. Even man’s thinking in this earlier stage 
he regards as “social crystallizations” following what he calls “fundamental apperceptions” 
by individuals, which however find acceptance only as they are shared with others. The 
transition from such social bondage to independent individuality and the developing of 
personality comes only after men—at first only a few choice spirits of vision—shake off 
the fetters of such social crystallizations and follow their own best thinking. While there 
are dangers in this, resulting not only from the idiosyncrasies of the individual but also 
from the one-sidedness of the specialist, yet the true discovery of the individual leads to 
a discovery of that which is truly universal. What this sociological approach means for 
knowledge, the author says remains still largely for future investigation (p. 420). In 
the sphere of conduct he points out that not only considerations of human duty but also 
of human dignity and worth must be given due weight and these, he confidently believes, 
call for cosmopolitanism and universal peace. 

This brief summary will fail in its purpose if it does not give the reader the im- 
pression that here we have a philosophy that has come down from the heights and aims 
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to meet the pressing problems of life. Those who want to review their meager knowl- 
edge of philosophy will find in this volume a most valuable help. It supplies a real need 
both for students now in schools and for the busy man in life who wants to keep in touch 
with the thoughts of those who are in love with wisdom even though, as is the case, the 
reviewer must confess, with reference to himself, they may be more in sympathy with 
the views of those who follow more closely the Platonic tradition. 

JouHn ABERLY 


Christian Faith in Modern Light. By R. J. Campbell, D.D. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. 192 pages. $1.75. ; 


Twelve lectures in explanation and defense of vital Christian truths delivered in 
London in connection with the Golden Lecture Trust. They are popular in character 
as one would expect from the brilliant preacher who is the author. This does not how- 
ever keep him from utilizing the scholarly works of experts from whom he quotes freely— 
even though they are limited largely to those of the Anglican Communion. The lectures 
were delivered to meet real needs of living men and women and they were well fitted to 
meet those needs. 

Joun ABERLY 
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